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CHAPTER 5 


Defectio Parthorum et Arsaces Rex: The Emergence 
of Arsakid Parthia in Literary Sources 


Differences as to the course of events and controversies about interpreting his- 
torical accounts concerning the early Arsakids necessitate a new look at the 
chief sources. The literary evidence should be classified into three conventional 
groups. To the first group belong Strabo's Geographika (Parthia-related sections 
in Book x1) and Justin's Epitome of the Philippic History of Pompeius Trogus 
(Parthia-related fragments of Book xL1). Both sources have common traits and 
make use, inter alia, of the Parthian historian Apollodoros of Artemita. The 
second group includes Arrian's Parthika, preserved just in the fragments trans- 
mitted by Photios. Additionally, two authors, Zosimos and Synkellos, depend 
on Arrian. The third, merely conventional, group entails the remaining literary 
evidence, including Appian, Isidoros of Charax, Porphyrios, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, and other classical sources that deal with early Parthia.! 


1 Trogus/Justin and Strabo—The Chief Historical Accounts 


11 Comparison of the Chief Accounts 

Fundamental for a reconstruction of Parthia's early history are accounts by two 
authors, Strabo and Justin, which provide important evidence on the tumul- 
tuous events in Iran and their sequence in time. Both of these authors associate 
the rise of the Parthian monarchy with major occurrences in Bactria and the 
Seleukid empire. The first to be analyzed is Justin's story, included in the Epit- 
oma Historiarum Philippicarum Pompei Trogi 41.4.1—7:2 


1 On the literary evidence dealing with early Parthian history, see Wolski 1937; 1938; 1951; 1956/7; 
1976b; 1979; 1993; 2003a; 2003b; Altheim 1947 I, 2-24; 1948 11, 10-34; Liebmann-Frankfort 1969; 
Altheim, Stiehl 1970, 359-379; 443-447; Widengren 1983; Nikonorov 1998a; Lerouge 2007; 
Lerouge-Cohen 2005; 2009a; Coloru 2009, 79-84; Thommen 2010, 244-246; Muccioli 2016; 
Balakhvantsev 2017, 55-70; Overtoom 2020, 9-16, 65-93. 

2 On Justin and his accounts of early Parthia: Liebmann-Frankfort 1969; Magnelli 1993; van 
Wickewoort Crommelin 1993; 1998; Alonso-Nüfiez 1987, 56-72; 1988-1989, 125-155; 1992; Wol- 
ski 2003 a, 23-30; 2003b, 373-380; Lerouge-Cohen 20094, 361-392; Borgna 2015, 87-116; Müller 
20178, 241-257. 
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[1] Post mortem Alexandri Magni 
cum inter successores eius Orientis 
regna dividerentur, nullo Macedonum 
dignante Parthorum imperium Sta- 
ganori, externo socio, traditur. [2] 
Postea diductis Macedonibus in bel- 
lum civile cum ceteris superioris Asiae 
populis Eumenen secuti sunt, quo 
uicto ad Antigonum transiere. [3] Post 
hunc a Nicatore Seleuco ac mox ab 
Antiocho et successoribus eius pos- 
sessi, a cuius pronepote Seleuco pri- 
mum defecere primo Punico bello, 
L. Manlio Vulsone M. Atilio Regulo 
consulibus. [4] Huius defectionis in- 
punitatem illis duorum fratrum re- 
gum, Seleuci et Antiochi, discordia 
dedit, qui dum invicem eripere sibi 
regnum volunt, persequi defectores 
omiserunt. [5] Eodem tempore etiam 
Theodotus, mille urbium Bactriana- 
rum praefectus, defecit regemque se 
appellari iussit, quod exemplum se- 
cuti totius Orientis populi a Mace- 
donibus defecere. [6] Erat eo tem- 
pore Arsaces, vir sicut incertae origi- 
nis, ita virtutis expertae. [7] Hic soli- 
tus latrociniis et rapto vivere accepta 
opinione Seleucum a Gallis in Asia vic- 
tum, solutus regis metu, cum prae- 
donum manu Parthos ingressus prae- 
fectum eorum Andragoran oppressit 
sublatoque eo imperium gentis inva- 
sit.? 


3 Textafter Seel 1972a. 
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[1] When, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, the kingdoms of the Orient were being 
split up amongst his successors, no Macedo- 
nian thought the Parthian kingdom important 
enough for him, and it was given to a for- 
eign ally, Staganor. [2] Later, when the Mace- 
donians were divided in civil war, the Parthi- 
ans joined the other peoples of Upper Asia 
in support of Eumenes, transferring their alle- 
giance to Antigonos after Eumenes' defeat. [3] 
After the time of Antigonos, they fell under 
the power of Seleukos Nikator, and then Anti- 
ochos and his successors. It was against Anti- 
ochos' great-grandson Seleukos that they first 
revolted, in the time of the first Punic War, 
during the consulship of L. Manlius Vulso and 
M. Atilius Regulus. [4] They could revolt with 
impunity because of the wrangling of the two 
royal brothers Seleukos and Antiochos, who 
were so eager to wrest the kingdom from each 
other that they neglected to suppress the rebel- 
lion. [5] Atthis same time Theodotus, governor 
of the thousand Bactrian cities, also rebelled 
and had himself declared king. The popula- 
tions all over the East followed his example 
and defected from Macedonia. [6] At that time 
there lived Arsakes, a man of obscure origins 
but proven courage. [7] He had been making 
a living by robbery and banditry, and when he 
heard the news of Seleukos' defeat by the Gauls 
in Asia, Arsakes, freed from fear of the king, 
entered Parthia with a band of robbers. Here 
he defeated the Parthian governor, Andragoras, 
put him to death, and assumed command of 
the people.^ 


4 Transl. by J.C. Yardley 1994 (with modifications). 
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Several events and observations may be distilled from Justin's account, as 
follows. The account implies that there were two rebellions or secessions in 
Parthia. The first rebellion (primum defecere) of the Parthians arose during 
the reign of Seleukos, the “great-grandson” of Antiochos 1, which makes him 
Seleukos 11 (246-226/5). Yet in the same paragraph, Justin provides a unique 
dating according to Roman consuls L. Manlius Vulso and M. Atilius Regulus, 
which is usually converted to 256 5.C., which indicates the reign of Antio- 
chos 11 Theos (261-246). Taking into account other testimonies scrutinized in 
this chapter, it seems that Justin's narrative combined two events referring to 
Parthia, namely, one rebellion under Antiochos 11 and another under Seleukos 
11. Justin (or, less likely, Trogus in the original text) garbled the account of early 
Arsakid history by confusing different events concerning rebellions in Parthia. 

According to Justin, the Parthian secession (defectio) occurred with im- 
punity because of the Brothers' War between Seleukos 11 and Antiochos Hierax 
(duorum fratrum regum, Seleuci et Antiochi, discordia dedit). The text does not 
contain any clear indication as to the nature of the "first" Parthian secession 
or its leader. Justin highlights that the Fraternal War of the Seleukids gave 
impunity to the Parthians as the Seleukid kings neglected to pursue the "rebels" 
(defectores). 

As the Parthians rebelled, so did Diodotos (Justin's "Theodotus"), the satrap 
of Bactria. Following Diodotos' example, in Justin 41.4.5, peoples of the "entire 
East" (totius Orientis populi) separated from the “Macedonians”. Justin's state- 
ment about Diodotos generally links the Bactrian secession with the Parthian 
rebellion, probably with its "first" stage under Antiochos r1. Hearing of Seleu- 
kos 11's defeat in battle by the Galatians (the battle of Ankyra is meant),? 
Arsakes invaded Parthia and killed its satrap, Andragoras. 

Justin's account provides two dates referring to the defectio Parthorum: one 
is linked to the secession “during the first Punic War" (264—241), precisely “dur- 
ing the consulship of L. Manlius Vulso and M. Atilius Regulus", i.e., in 256, 
and another is clearly connected to the invasion of Arsakes 1 and the fall of 
Andragoras following news of Seleukos (Ce defeat at the hands of the Galatians 
at Ankyra, in ca. 244-242. 

Justin demonstrates some negligence concerning the chronology and course 
of the Arsakid beginnings. The incongruity in the dating of the defectio Partho- 
rum is a result of the confusion about its exact course and character. There was 
actually one rebellion, that of Andragoras, satrap of Parthia-Hyrkania,® pre- 


5 Trogus, Prologus libri xxv1, explicitly names the battle of Ankyra. 
6 Wolski 2003a, 28-29: Olbrycht 2013b; 2018b. In the present book, the rebellion of Andragoras 
is dated to the reign of Antiochos 11, contrary to Wolski, who opts for ca. 245. 
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sumably under Antiochos 11. The invasion of Arsakes and the final conquest of 
Parthia and Hyrkania under Seleukos 11 occurred sometime thereafter. Both 
events were often misinterpreted or conflated by ancient authors. From the 
Seleukid point of view, the satrapy of Parthia-Hyrkania witnessed a turmoil in 
the 250s—240s, and all events there were subsumed in sources under the cat- 
egory of defectio or secession. Several ancient authors shared this perspective, 
highlighting the final victory of Arsakes and disregarding the shadowy figure of 
Andragoras and his rebellion. 

Important information is found in the Prologus libri xL1 Pompei Trogi, which 
contains a summary of the original book by Trogus. The Prologus declares that 
the Parthian state (imperium) was founded by King Arsakes, while the same 
was done by Diodotos in Bactria: Uno et quadragensimo volumine continentur 
res Parthicae et Bactrianae. In Parthicis ut est constitutum imperium per Arsacem 
regem. (...) In Bactrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege constitutum est. Trogus 
devoted most of Book XL1 to both Parthian and Bactrian history as a cohesive 
concept since both kingdoms were closely linked geographically and politi- 
cally. Not accidentally, Justin stresses a bright parallelism in history between 
the Parthians and Bactrians in several chapters of Book 11, like in 2.3.6 (Parthi- 
ans and Bactrians as founders of empires) and in 2.1.3 (warlike women of both 


nations)." 

The early-Parthia-related account by Strabo (Geographika 11.9.2—3 C515) is as 
follows:? 
[1.9.2] [1.9.2] 


Newrepiodevrov Bé tav €&w toô Tadpov In lands outside the Tauros, rebellions broke 
dia T npòç dots [ var. TPd¢ GAAAOUS] out caused by the fact that the reigning kings 
elvaı tods TAG Luplas xoi tfj; Mnölas of Syria and Media were engaged with other 
Bacthéas toùç Exovras xol taðta, np- matters [var. “rose against each other”]; (then) 
Tov ev tiv Baxtpiavýv a&néotyoav trusted governors, first in Bactriane and then 
ol texto veupévot xal THY £yyoc oc in neighboring lands, (and) Euthydemos and 
Tcov, oL nepi EVOUSypov. Érett Apod- his associates broke away. Then Arsakes, a 
uns avy LuvOys rëm Aad twas ëxwy Skythian man, with certain Dahai—Aparnoi 
toüc Ilapvous xoXouuévoug voudöas from around the Ochos—invaded and con- 
Tapoiodvtag tov "Lem, énfj)Oev ext quered Parthia. 

THY Hapdvalav xal expdtycev AŬT. 


7 Cf. Eggermont 1968. 

8 The cited text follows the edition of S. Radt 2004 but includes some modifications. On Strabo's 
view of the Parthian beginnings and the geography of the country, see Drijvers 1998; Engels 
1999, 255-260; 2017, 29-45; Dabrowa 2015, 285-303. 
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[1.9.3] 

Paci dé vobc Anapvous Adas uexová- 
ataç elvaı éx xv dé tfj; Mauwridog 
Aady, ods Eavdtoug 7] Iapioug xaAob- 
aw: od ndvu 8 mpordyytat Adas elvat 
tıvas rëm UmEP THS MatwrtidSog Uxv- 
dav: and robrwv Ò’ odv Bien paci td 
yévoc tov Apoduny, ol dé Baxtpıavòv 
Aéyoucty abröv, pebyovra dé THY adEn- 
aw TAV nepi Atddotov dmocíjcot THV 
Ilapdvalav. eipyxdtes dE mod nepi 
TOV Hapdıxav vonluwv Ev tH Zem TV 
totopixay dmouvnudtwy BiBAw, Sev- 
TENA de THY LETH TToAUBtov, Taparetipo- 
pev évtadba uh tavtoroyety SöEwnev, 
tocodtov einövteg uóvov örı rëm HoapOv- 
alwy cuvé8ptóv pow elvan ToceiBovtoc 
Sittév, TO Mev cuyyevQv tò SE TOPHV 
xoi cya, EE àv dumolv tods Bactrets 
xaviotacbat. 


CHAPTER 5 


[11.9.3] 

Some say that the Aparnian Dahai were mi- 
grants from the Dahai from beyond/above Lake 
Maiotis who are called Xandioi or Parioi. But 
the view is not altogether accepted that the 
Dahai are a part of the Skythians who live 
around Maiotis. At any rate, some say that 
Arsakes derives his origin from the Skythians, 
whereas others say that he was a Bactrian, and 
that when in flight from the enlarged power of 
Diodotos and his followers he caused Parthia 
to revolt. But since I have said much about the 
Parthian usages in the sixth book of my His- 
torical Sketches and in the second book of my 
History of events after Polybios, I shall omit dis- 
cussion of that subject here, lest I may seem to 
be repeating what I have already said, though I 
shall mention this alone, that the Council of the 
Parthians, according to Poseidonios, consists of 
two groups, one that of kinsmen, and the other 
that of wise men and Magi, from both of which 
groups the kings were appointed.? 


This particularly dense fragment calls for close reading as some of its phrasing 
is semantically and syntactically contentious. Strabo lists the following facts. 

Across the Tauros Mountains (rëm Zë tod Tabpov), a rebellion occurred 
while the "kings of Syria and Media" were engaged with other matters. To 
assume the most common emendation of the text, the "kings of Syria and 
Media" "were engaged in reciprocal fighting"; the reference would be to the 
Brothers' War between Seleukos 11 and his brother Antiochos Hierax. Those 
"kings of Syria and Media" were obviously Seleukids—any other rulers are out 
of the question, and this identification is confirmed in Strab. 11.14.15 C531.!° 


9 Cf. the translation of H.L. Jones 1928: "But when revolutions were attempted by the coun- 
tries outside the Taurus, because of the fact that the kings of Syria and Media, who were in 
possession also of these countries, were busily engaged with others, those who had been 
entrusted with their government first caused the revolt of Bactriana and of all the country 
near it, I mean Euthydemus and his followers; and then Arsaces, a Scythian, with some of 
the Daae (I mean the Aparnians, as they were called, nomads who lived along the Ochus), 
invaded Parthia and conquered it”. 

10 Cf. Schmitt 1964, 70, note 1. 
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First, in Bactria/Bactriane (np&tov pev thy Booerpiavy|y aneornoav) and neigh- 
boring lands, a revolt broke out consisting of "the trusted” (oi neniotevpévot), i.e., 
Seleukid governors, and then of Euthydemos and his followers (oi mept E000- 
8ngov). Euthydemos did not belong to “the trusted’, so his mention pertains to 
another generation of "defectors" as seen from the Seleukid point of view. Then 
the “Skythian man" Arsakes, at the head of the Ochos Dahai, invaded and con- 
quered Parthia. 

A reading of both accounts provided by Justin and Strabo reveals their mate- 
rial errors and contentious fragments. The account of Justin (41.4.1) includes 
some flaws, thus, e.g., “Staganor”, or actually Stasanor (active under Alexan- 
der and in the early Diadochi period), was not the satrap of Parthia, but of 
neighboring Areia and (for some time) Drangiana!! before he was reassigned 
to Bactria and Sogdiana at Triparadeisos.!? Justin (41.4.3) is clearly wrong about 
the genealogy of Seleukos 11, who was the grandson, not great-grandson, of 
Antiochos 1. Justin’s treatment of events demonstrates a certain degree of neg- 
ligence and this applies also to the picture of the secession of Parthia from the 
Seleukid empire that in fact was a long and multifaceted process. 

More weight is found in Strabo's 1.9.2 C515 information about the revolt of 
Euthydemos and his “close ones" (ot nepi Eùĝúðnpov})!? in Bactria, while Justin 
unmistakably talks about Diodotos' revolt as preceding Arsakes' invasion of 
Parthia. At first sight, Strabo's mention causes confusion, since Euthydemos 
did not reign until later (no earlier than from ca. 230-225), after Diodotos 1 
and Diodotos 11, and is known as an opponent of Antiochos 111 in 208.14 For 
this reason, some historians think that Strabo made a mistake in introducing 
Euthydemos in place of Diodotos.!? Others maintain that the mention of Euthy- 
demos is a later addition.!6 Somehow, it is difficult to believe that Strabo should 
make such a simple mistake in attributing the attainments of the initial Bac- 
trian rebellion to Euthydemos. The geographer was perfectly aware of the rise 
of a kingdom of Bactrian Greeks, since elsewhere, in another passage of his 
Geographika (11.9.3 C515), Strabo clearly speaks of the founder of the Bactrian 


11 Arr. Anab. 3.29.5; 4.18.1-3; 6.27.3; 6.27.6; 6.29.1; Diod. 18.3.3; Iust. 13.4.22-23; Liber de morte 
121. For Stasanor, see: Olbrycht 20044, 107, 174-175, 178, 197-202; Heckel 2006, 255. 

12 Diod. 18.39.6; Arr. Diad. 1.36. 

13 Strabo 1.9.3 C515 uses a similar expression about Diodotos when speaking about his 
expansion: t/jv ad&yow x&v zeg) Auödorov. 

14 The reign of Euthydemos is dated to 230—200; see Bivar 1998a, 76-77. Lerner 1999, 11, 116 
dates it to "before c. 221-after 196/1". 

15 _ Gutschmid 1888, 29, n. 1; Bevan 1902 I, 287; Wolski 1947, 39; 1976a, 447-448. 

16 _F.Jacoby, FGrH 111 C2, Leiden 1956, 785 (commentary to FGrHist 782 F3); Schmitt 1964, 69; 
Brodersen 1986, 380, n. 7. 
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kingdom as Diodotos and goes on to tell about the great power that was to make 
Arsakes 1 flee and instill rebellion in Parthia. A similar connection between 
both rulers emerges in Justin (41.4.5-7) and the Prologus libri xL1 of Trogus, 
whereas Diodotos and Arsakes are the two main leaders and founders of their 
respective states. 

How, then, can we explain the controversy about Strabo's account? It ap- 
pears that so far accounts of rebellions in Bactria and neighboring lands have 
been incorrectly read for their meaning. Crucial here is the term oi memtotev- 
pévot, which appears in the plural and refers to governors revolting against the 
Seleukids. This category certainly includes Diodotos 1, but Strabo did not intro- 
duce the plural without reason. Diodotos 1’s successor was his son Diodotos 11. 
Another likely member of the "trusted" circle must be the Seleukid governor 
of Parthia, Andragoras, who probably rebelled before the Laodikean War (i.e., 
before 246).!7 

Tounderstand this account, itis essential to recognize the geographical loca- 
tion of the respective rebellions: first was the secession of Bactria (np&tov èv 
mv Baxtpraviyy &néotnoav), followed by neighboring territories (xoi my eyyds 
oppe näcav), which would include Parthia. It seems that the passage is the 
equivalent of Justin's somewhat exaggerated phrase referring to the rebellion 
of the “whole of the Orient": totius Orientis populi a Macedonibus defecere.!? In 
Justin, the Bactrian secession antedates the Parthian defectio, similarly as in 
Strabo. In 11.9.2 C515, Strabo seems to prefer geographical order: first he refers 
to Bactria, and only then to Parthia, while the chronology of events remains 
selective and blurred within this section. Moreover, while stressing the role of 
the famous King Euthydemos, the adversary of Antiochos 111, Strabo belittles 
the significance of Diodotos, who is not mentioned here by name. In all likeli- 
hood, Strabo uses a Seleukid-oriented source here that depicts clashes between 
Antiochos 111 and Euthydemos and stresses the latter's role in Bactria. Diodotos 


17  S.Radt in his recent edition of Strabo, interpreted the relevant passage in Strabo differ- 
ently than has thus been accepted and rejected the punctuation introduced by Xylander 
(which was later adopted in Jones' and Lasserre's editions). He understands the term oi 
nenioTtevpévo as “governors/Statthalter”, which may refer to Diodotos 1 and his namesake 
son, cf. Radt1988, 36. Radt's new translation goes: “Die Statthalter der Bactriane und Euthy- 
demos und die Seinen machten erst das ganze benachbarte Land selbststándig" (Strabons 
Geographika, Band 3, Góttingen 2004, 351). Although Radt correctly interprets one part of 
this fragment, the translation is still less than coherent since Strabo was describing the 
situation outside Bactria, especially in Parthia, when using the phrase xai thv eyyb¢ adti¢ 
Tcov. 

18 The similarity was already noted by Wolski 1947, 50-51; 1960, 118. Likewise Schmitt 1964, 
75. 
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emerges in the next section (11.9.3 C515; apparently based on another source, 
maybe on Apollodoros of Artemita, who dealt with Bactria's history) as a figure 
closely related to Arsakes 1. 

Some differences can be seen between Strabo and Justin as concerns the 
beginning of this rebellious tide. Here, Justin seems to be talking about the 
first revolt (primum defecere) of the Parthians and simultaneous (eo tempore) 
rebellion of Diodotos in Bactria. The notion primum presupposes some other 
uprising occurring. A grammatical equivalent for primum defecere is absent 
from Justin’s account, but there is a factual counterpart: the conquest of Parthia 
by Arsakes 1, shown as if it was a separate event in 41.4.6—7. Justin's story sug- 
gests that Parthia's original rebellion was not caused by Arsakes, but rather by 
an event involving some other circumstances and forces. Therefore, the phrase 
primum defecere does not refer to the origins of the Arsakid state, since this 
is described in Justin's subsequent statements about Arsakes. What Parthian 
rebellion is mentioned here? Probably that of Andragoras, the then Seleukid 
governor of Parthia. In Book xLI of the Epitome, Justin marginally mentions 
Andragoras, praefectus of Parthia, killed by Arsakes (41.4.7).? Andragoras 
appears in the account without any additional explanation, but his role must be 
much more significant as he is known from coins minted in his name and from 
an inscription found in Hyrkania. And indeed, Andragoras appears again in 
Book x11 of the Epitome by Justin at the time of Alexander in a distorted account 
(details are presented above). But notwithstanding his fictitious genealogical 
links with Alexander and the Arsakids, his repeated mention in Book xii testi- 
fies to the fact that he must have played a memorable part in the early history 
of Parthia. In fact, he was the first rebellious ruler of Parthia that attempted to 
separate his realm from the Seleukid empire. He was depicted on coins with 
the diadem, a common attribute of royal power in the Hellenistic age. 

While describing the beginnings of the Arsakid kingdom, the ancient au- 
thors were confronted with an extremely complicated process of the rise of 
a state in Parthia that was accomplished in two major phases. Difficulties in 
grasping the process caused a number of errors and vague statements in the 
pertinent accounts. The first phase of "Parthian secession" was the revolt of 
Andragoras, and the second was the invasion of Parthia by Arsakes. In the 
meantime, prior to the final invasion following the battle of Ankyra, Arsakes 
was able to conquer some border regions in Astauene (ca. 250-248/247). The 
confusion became even greater due to the differing sources of rulership in 
the case of Andragoras and Arsakes, respectively. Andragoras was a rebellious 


19  OnAndragoras, see Wolski 1950; 1969b; 1975; Olbrycht 2013b; 2018b; 2020c. See Chapter 3. 
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Seleukid satrap, while Arsakes, who killed Andragoras, was a nomadic ruler 
from the otherwise little-known Caspian-Aral steppes. So it cannot be surpris- 
ing that ancient authors often conflated different phases of the rise of the 
Arsakid state in Parthia and distorted details. The same applies to a number of 
modern studies that conflate different approaches and repeat flawed sources.?° 

The much debated problem of the secession of Parthia (and Bactria) from 
the Seleukid empire has been perceived in the scholarship as including two 
predominating views, one preferring a *high chronology" (Parthian secession 
under Antiochos 11), and another supporting a *low chronology" (secession 
under Seleukos 11 during the Fraternal War)?! This schematic division is appar- 
ently for the most part unsubstantiated, as the secession of Parthia was accom- 
plished in two phases, the first under Antiochos 11 and the second under 
Seleukos 11. 

To this circumstance one should also add developments in the core regions 
ofthe Seleukid empire (Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia) that were complicated 
enough as to lead to further misunderstandings in historical accounts (the Syr- 
ian War of Antiochos 11, the Laodikean War, and the Fraternal War, to name 
just a few). In fact, the developments in Parthia cannot be properly understood 
withouttaking into account the political events in other regions of the Seleukid 
empire, particularly in Anatolia, Syria, Bactria and Persis. 

When writing about the rise of Bactria and the neighboring lands, Strabo 
uses the phrase mpa@tov pv, which calls for a main clause (apodosis) to be com- 
plete. And again, as in the account of Justin, the factual equivalent of that 
phrase is Arsakes r's thrust described in the next sentence beginning with Ereıt’ 
Apoaung.?? In other words, Strabo actually describes two phases of the seces- 
sions in Parthia and Bactria. The first would include the secession of Bactria 
and other countries by the "trusted", which is to say Diodotos and Andrago- 
ras. The second would be Arsakes' invasion of Parthia and Euthydemos' rise to 
power in Bactria. Euthydemos eliminated Diodotos 11, son of Diodotos 1, a for- 
mer Seleukid governor in Bactria, while Arsakes killed the insurgent Seleukid 
satrap Andragoras. 

The name of the Aparnoi given by Strabo in 11.9.2 C515 caused some dis- 
cussion. F. Lasserre assumes the reading Xrópvouc, but manuscripts contain 


20 See, e.g., Bivar 1983a, 28-29 who perceives Tiridates as king and opts for the historicity of 
Artabanos-Arsakes 11. 

21 High chronology: Bickerman 1943/4; Musti 1984, 213-214; 219; Low chronology: Bevan 1902 
I, 284-289; Wolski 1937; 1947; 1957; Brodersen 1986; Lerner 1999. 

22 Cf. Schmitt 1964, 69. 
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the forms 'Endpvoug and IIdpvouc.?? This last reading, in turn, is accepted by 
S. Radt** and remains convincing in philological terms, although the form 
'Andpvouc (preferred by Xylander and Casaubon) cannot be excluded.?5 The ini- 
tial “a” often disappears in Iranian ethnic names, as in the case of the Mardians 
(Máp8ot) vel Amardians ("Aparp8ot).26 

A word is in order about the overall location of revolts and the point of view 
from which Strabo reported. The geographer from Pontic Amaseia mentions a 
wave of rebellions across the Tauros (x&v ëķw tod Tabpov). Strabo (11.8.1 C510— 
511) defines the Tauros Mountains as a range stretching from Pamphylia and 
Kilikia (in southern Turkey) to Areia (Herat region in Afghanistan), its sec- 
tion from Armenia to Areia, named Parachoathras, corresponds to the Alborz 
and the Turkmen-Khorasan Mountains; further away, he sees it continued as 
"Kaukasos" so “named by the Macedonians’, which is a reference to the Hin- 
dukush Mountains in Afghanistan. Among the peoples north of the Tauros- 
Kaukasos range, Strabo enumerates Hyrkanians, Parthians, and Bactrians.?? To 
a writer based in Anatolia or Greece, the phrase £& tod Taúpov refers to peo- 
ples south of the Tauros. And yet Strabo's text seems to imply that the writer's 
point of reference was located in Iran or Babylonia. He writes about Bactria 
and Parthia, which lay north of the Tauros in his geographic perception. This is 
true of Bactria, located north of the Hindukush. Parthia's northern periphery is 
located in the piedmont of the Turkmen-Khorasan Mountains, but the major- 
ity of the country lies in the mountains of Khorasan, so its location may not 
have been obvious for ancient writers. 

It is worthwhile to cite another passage in Strabo, namely 11.3.6 C518, which 
speaks about ££ ro Torópov.78 This refers to lands north of the Tauros, because 
Strabo talks about tribes from Hyrkania to Sogdiana from the point of view of 
Persians, Macedonians, and Parthians as creators of the empires with centers 
located mostly south of the Tauros (in Persis, Babylonia, or northern Syria). This 
perspective, combined with his listing of three eras—Persian, Macedonian, 


23 Lasserre 1975. The same text is used by Nicolai, Traina 2000. 

24 Radt 2004, 352. Jones's Loeb edition has 'Arápvouc. See de Blois 1993, 581. Herzfeld 1932, 36, 
n. 1 preferred the form Xrágvouc. He identified the toponym Aparnak with the Nishapur 
(NiSäpür) region in Khorasan. 

25 For the name of the Aparnoi, see Lecoq 1987. 

26 Andreas 1894. 

27  Schmitt1964, 71 wrongly believes that Strabo located Parthia (Parthyene) south of the Tau- 
ros. 

28  Inthistext, Zw was altered to eiow. Opposed to this was, among others, Kramer, because in 
such contexts Strabo used either £vcóc [“inside”] or &xtös, or £&o [“outside”]. The problem 
is resolved by Schmitt 1964, 72, who rightly proposes the wording éw tod Tadbpov. 
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and Parthian— points to the work of Apollodoros of Artemita as Strabo's source 
for 11.1.6 C518.2? Uncritically, Strabo, who was a Roman writer of Anatolian ori- 
gin, accepted a Parthian perspective from Apollodoros of Artemita. A similar 
situation is seen in 11.9.2 C515.° That this is the perspective of Apollodoros of 
Artemita, writing in Iran and Babylonia, and not of a Seleukid historian from 
Syria, is evinced by another passage which describes the rise of Parthian power. 
The term used there to describe the extent of the Parthian empire is tij¢ &vrög 
Eùppåtov, or literally “inside the Euphrates" For a Syrian (or a Roman), the 
Parthian empire was "outside the Euphrates" viz. on the other (eastern) side 
of that river. 

In 11.9.3 C515, Strabo presents the idea that the Aparnoi were migrants from 
the Dahai that were living beyond Maiotis Lake: bmép ths Mauwrıdog. This phrase 
implies that the original Dahan homeland was located close to the Aral Sea, 
presumably to the east of it. Maiotis Lake in Strabo 11.9.3 must be identified as 
the AralSea.?! It seems that information about the Dahan homeland by the Aral 
Sea stems from Apollodoros, although writers of the Seleukid period, including 
Patrokles and Demodams, cannot be excluded. Under the reign of Alexander 
the Great, the Dahai lived in the Syr Darya basin and in Transoxania northwest 
of Sogdiana (see Arr. Anab. 3.28.8-10). Curtius Rufus 8.1.8 claims that the Dahai 
and Khorasmians were neighbors.?? Archaeological evidence testifies to close 
contacts between the nomads of the Syr Darya basin and the Aral basin with the 
peoples of the South Ural region and with Achaemenid and post-Achaemenid 
Iran.?3 

J. Wolski, followed by many scholars, elaborated an ingenious reconstruc- 
tion of early Parthian history based on the assumption that in Justin (41.4.7), 
the Bactrian revolt, Arsakes’ invasion, and the removal of Andragoras came at 
the time of the Brothers’ War, fratrum discordia, which he dated to ca. 240- 
236. He assumed that a similar scheme appears in Strabo 11.9.2 C515, where the 


29 So rightly Wolski 1951, 390—391, and Schmitt 1964, 72. Radt 2008, 290 and 299-300 accepts 
here £& tod Tavpov, but wrongly believes that Strabo uses the term from a Seleukid per- 
spective. 

30  Itwasrightly observed by Tarn 1951 73, n. 2, who thought that the rebellions concerned 
the Aparnoi and Bactria. 

31 So already Gutschmid 1888, 31. Cf. also Wolski 1974, 192, n. 119. P'iankov 1964, 124 assumes 
that the Dahai of Xerxes' inscription lived at the Aral Sea. In antiquity, Maiotis Lake was 
usually identified with the Sea of Azov. However, some authors combined the Maiotis with 
the Caspian Sea or identified it with the Aral Sea, see Daffinà 1968; Hamilton 1971. 

32 lust. 12.6.18 and Oros. 318.11 locate both peoples close by. For details, see Olbrycht 1998a, 
39. 

33 See Chapter 9. Cf. Balakhvantsev 2017, 29-41. 
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Bactrian secession and Arsakes' revolt happen in connection with the Brothers' 
War.3* This interpretation is based on the phrase mpd¢ &MYAovg elvat, which has 
been the subject of unending controversy. 

Although most manuscripts have rpös dAAyAots, this form is rejected by 
many of Strabo's editors and by some historians. But it was accepted by 
F. Lasserre in his outstanding edition of Strabo.3° Strabo's text is commonly 
accepted emended as npös &Moıc.36 Recently in his monumental edition of 
Strabo, S. Radt favored the emended version.?? The phrase mpd¢ &Moız implies 
that the "kings of Syria and Media’, i.e., the Seleukids, were engaged with “other 
matters", which basically does not rule out fighting between them. In this inter- 
pretation, the fighting may apply to different conflicts, including the Laodikean 
War (commonly dated to 246-241) and the Brothers' War, which extends the 
time frame for events described by Strabo 11.9.2 C515.38 Actually, the phrase rpóc 
&Moıs may refer to any Seleukid engagement outside Iran, and consequently 
may also pertain to the reign of Antiochos 11 Theos, who was involved against 
Egypt and in the Aegean. 

J. Wolski rejected the form npös &XXotc, instead accepting mpd¢ dAAnAous 
(although for some time he preferred also npòç &MAnAoıc), which is really an 
emendation of Casaubon.?? The emendation assumes that the "kings of Syria 
and Media" were mutually hostile and fought against each other. This is a sit- 
uation from the Brothers’ War when Seleukos 11 was combating Antiochos 
Hierax.*° Therefore, the secession of Bactria and Parthia was in Wolski’s view 
indeed a result of the Brothers’ War. 


34 Cf. Wolski 1969a, 218; 1976a, 445-446. 

35 Lasserre 1975, 91. Likewise Nicolai, Traina 2000, 140. Much earlier, Cunningham 1884, 83, 
n. 5 accepted the phrase, believing that the Seleukids were “engaged with each other" and 
not ^with other affairs". 

36 First probably by Agallianus, then followed by Tyrwhitt, Coray, and Jones. Likewise, Musti 
1984, 219-220 and Drijvers 1998, 284 accept mpd¢ Mots. 

37 See Radt 2008, 290 (commentary), and Radt 2004, 350 (text). 

38 This is the line of the argument by Drijvers 1998, 284, in whose opinion the discussed 
passage may refer to the Laodikean War or the Fraternal War. Likewise, Brodersen 1986, 
380. 

39  mpóc G0] Aovc: Wolski 1947, 15, 39 ff.; 19692, 218; 1976a, 446-447. In one of his articles, Wol- 
ski (1956/7, 39-40) accepted the palimpsest form npóc &AAYAoıs, and later renounced it 
(Wolski 1976a, 447, n. 3). Yet Radt 2008, 290 maintains that Wolski persisted with the 
version rgóc &AyAots, and he cites an article (Wolski 1976a) in which the Polish scholar 
indeed embraces his original notion based on the recognition of the phrase npóc &AY- 
Aouc. 

40 Brodersen 1986, 380 correctly emphasizes that both emendations in question do not 
exclude each other but partly overlap in meaning. The phrase npös &éMAjAouc was accepted 
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All things considered, Strabo 11.9.2 C515 should be translated thus: “In lands 
across the Tauros, rebellions broke out caused by the fact that the reigning 
kings of Syria and Media were engaged with other matters; (then) trusted gov- 
ernors, first in Bactriane and then in neighboring lands, (and) Euthydemos and 
his associates broke away. Then Arsakes, a Skythian man, with certain Dahai— 
Aparnoi from around the Ochos—invaded and conquered Parthia". 

To sum up this discussion, both the accounts by Justin and by Strabo largely 
converge in the chronology of events, the figure of Arsakes as commander, and 
his nomadic background. For both authors, the Bactrian rebellion against the 
Seleukids and the first Parthian secession from the Seleukid empire happened 
before Arsakes conquered Parthia. Beyond any doubt, the conquest of Parthia 
by Arsakes 1 (Iust. 41.4.6—7) came at the time of Seleukos 11 Kallinikos (246— 
226/5). Justin 41.4.5 links the rebellion of Diodotos in Bactria with the "first" 
secession of Parthia and the same may be supposed from Strab. 1.9.2 C515. Both 
accounts associate the secessions with the impact of the Brothers’ War (which 
erupted ca. 245/4) in terms of the rebels’ “impunity” caused by the domestic 
struggle. 


1.2 Primary Sources of Strabo and Trogus/Justin on Early Parthia 
The accounts of Justin and Strabo on early Parthia feature a number of simi- 
larities that imply a common primary source. Both authors sufficiently agree 
for us to assume that Trogus in his account of early Parthia (transmitted by the 
epitomist Justin in 41.4.1-7) and Strabo in his Parthian account (11.9.2-3 C515) 
draw mainly from one source: Apollodoros of Artemita.^! In addition, there are 
minor details borrowed from other authors. 

Justin 41.4.7 calls Arsakes a brigand: solitus latrocinüs et rapto vivere; cum 
praedonum mano (...).*? Strabo 11.9.2 C515 speaks more favorably about Arsa- 
kes 1, although he stresses that he was “a Skythian man" i.e., a nomad, and 


by Schmitt 1964, 68, n. 3. The use of ttpóc with an accusative “in hostile sense" is confirmed 
apud Thukyd. 1.1184, cf. LSJ sv. C4. See also Brodersen 1986, 380, n. 10. Yet Drijvers 1998, 
284, n. 30 wrongly thinks that the phrase npóc 0j Aoc “makes no sense”. 

41 WW. Tam and F. Altheim tried to identify the sources of Strabo and Justin. They rightly 
stated that Strabo 11.9.2-3 C515 is based on Apollodoros of Artemita: Altheim 1947, 1, 2- 
23; 1948, II, 21-24; Tarn 1951, 44-49. Likewise, Bickerman 1943/4, 79. Cf. Wolski 1956/7, 
42; Schmitt 1964, 72. Cf. Jacoby, FGrH 111 C (Leiden, 1958), 773-776. On Apollodoros 
of Artemita in general, see Behr 1888; Chaumont 19872; 1987c; Gardiner-Garden 1987a; 
Alonso-Nufiez 1989, 1-6; Nikonorov 1998a; D'Hautcourt 2012; J. Engels 2017, 29-45; 
Nawotka 2017, 47—58; Müller 2017b, 59-69. 

42 ` Wolski1976a, 452-453 thinks that the wording may indicate a source more friendly to the 
Seleukids than the Arsakids, thus excluding Apollodoros for this section. 
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emphasizes his early political weakness. Still, the differences in descriptions 
and judgments are small enough that they do not imply the use of disparate 
source traditions by Justin and Strabo. 

In his account 11.9.2 C515, Strabo supplies some detailed information about 
Arsakes, about the Aparnoi on the Ochos, and general information about the 
rise of the Parthian state. In the next chapter, 1.9.3 C515, Strabo continues a 
description of the Parthians and provides detailed data—some of them unique 
(internal structure ofthe Dahai)—especially about the situation in the steppes, 
of which other authors had little idea. The only well-informed author writing 
about this region's history from the mid-third century B.c. was Apollodoros of 
Artemita. Nesaia and the Hyrkanian Ochos (Strab. 11.8.2-3 C5n, 11.9.2-3 C515), 
so closely linked to the history of Arsakes 1, are described uniquely by Apol- 
lodoros, cited by Strabo. The Ochos River plays a special role in early Arsakid 
history as the starting point of the Aparnian expansion under Arsakes 1 (see 
Chapter 4). This crucial account undoubtedly goes back to Apollodoros of 
Artemita. 

Justin, too, quotes many details (41.4.3-10, 41.5.1-5), including important 
locations (Dara) and names (Theodotos/Diodotos); he mentions Seleukos (Ce 
defeat in Parthia and knows of Andragoras (this name is missing in Strabo). His 
specific description of the deserts (solitudines) (411.10) between Hyrkania, the 
Dahai, Areia, Apaortene (Apavarktikene), and Margiana (inter Hyrcaniam et 
Dahas et Areos et "Apartanos [var. Sparnos] et Margianos) finds its exact coun- 
terpart in Strabo's account in 1.8.2 C511 (the chapter's final section: “Now of 
these the Aparnoi are situated closest to Hyrkania and the part of the sea that 
borders on it, but the remainder extend even as far as the country that stretches 
parallel to Areia”) and in 1.8.3 Cen, which is clearly based on Apollodoros of 
Artemita. This assumption is implied by the unique knowledge of the Aparnoi 
and their location on the Ochos, as well as the mention of Nesaia. The name of 
the Aparnoi is transmitted in none of the classical sources except Strabo (and 
a later single mention by Klaudios Ptolemaios, possibly drawn from Strabo). 
This suggests another contribution of Apollodoros as the most knowledgeable 
writer on early Parthian history. Trogus (Prologi librorum X11, XL11), and conse- 
quently Justin (41.1.1, etc.), subsumes the Aparnoi to the category of "Parthi" as 
he takes the perspective of the developed Arsakid Parthian empire of the first 
century B.C. following his sources. Strabo does not quote Apollodoros by name 
in the account of early Parthia (11.9.2-3 C515), but he describes the Hyrkanian 
Ochos River, with the Aparnoi living along that watercourse, and this implies 
that the account draws chiefly from Apollodoros. 

Generally, the history of early Parthia and Arsakes in Strabo 11.9.2-3 (the 
same applies to 11.8.3 and the final section of 11.8.2) was composed on the basis 
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of the Parthika of Apollodoros as the main primary source. In several state- 
ments, Strabo highlights his excellence and unique knowledge of Asian history 
after Alexander (2.5.12 C118; 1.2.1 C14).*° 

In 11.9.3 C515, Strabo cites Poseidonios and his description of the Parthian 
Council (synedrion). The Histories by Poseidonios was thus an important source 
used by Strabo in his Geographika. Parthian history of the period from Mithra- 
dates I onwards (ca. 165-133/2) heavily relied on Apollodoros; this pertains, in 
particular, to the episodes with Eukratides and Mithradates 1 of Parthia, Strab. 
1.8.2, 1.111-2, paralleled in Iust. 41.6.1-5, but Poseidonios appears again as 
another authority (Strab. 11.9.1 C515).^^ In 11.9.3 C515, Strabo points to different 
authors (without naming them exactly) describing the Parthian beginnings: he 
uses the phrase od ndvu 8’ wuoAöyyraı concerning the view of the Dahai as liv- 
ing around Lake Maiotis. Besides this, Strabo offers two versions of Arsakes' 
descendance (one from the Skythians, another from Bactria), implying differ- 
ent sources. Thus, Strabo did not use only one source for the early Parthian 
period, but rather drew from at least two authors, chiefly from Apollodoros and 
for some issues from Poseidonios. The contribution of other writers should also 
be taken into account but may be termed marginal for the early Arsakid period. 

With regard to the sources of Trogus in Book x1, F. Altheim sees Apol- 
lodoros as the main figure, whereas W.W. Tarn distinguishes another author, 
conventionally called “Trogus’ source 217 Some scholars assume that in his 
Parthian account, Trogus was inspired by a writer who was hostile to Rome 
and is often identified as Timagenes.^9 Their argument is essentially based on 
the hostility of Timagenes to the Romans and his alleged sympathy for the 
Parthians. The well-known phrase of Livius (9.18.6) is often ascribed to Tim- 
agenes (BNJ 88 Tg): ex Graecis levissimi which Parthorum quoque contra nomen 
Romanum gloriae.*’ These assumptions appear to be persuasive but Tima- 


43 See also Nikonorov 1998a, 109. Liebmann-Frankfort 1969, 910-911 assumes that Strabo 
did not use Apollodoros directly but via Poseidonios. This supposition is contradicted 
by Strabo's statements on Apollodoros as one of the best and most reliable authors that 
describe Asia, clearly implying a direct use. 

44 On Poseidonios’ use by Strabo and Trogus, see Richter 1987, 169-172, 193-195; Lerouge- 
Cohen 2005; 2013; Lerouge 2007, 277-282; 2009a; Muccioli 2007, 91-92, 94-95; 2016, 126. 

Ap Altheim 1947, 1, 2-23; I1, 21-24; Tarn 1951, 44. 

46 | Gutschmid 1882, 548-555 assumes that Timagenes was the sole source of Trogus. This was 
supported by Jacoby, FGrH 11 C (Berlin, 1926), 220-221. Other scholars opposed that view; 
see Wachsmuth 1891, 465-479. On Timagenes, see FGrH 88; Fuchs 1964, 15, 40, 43-44; Bow- 
ersock 1965, 108—111, 124-126; Sordi 1982, 775—797; Yarrow 2006, 30-32; Muccioli 2007; 2012; 
McInerney, Roller 2016. 

47 See Gutschmid 1882, 548—555; McInerney, Roller 2016, commentary to BN] 88 T9. 
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genes' contribution to Parthian history deals with the Roman-Parthian rela- 
tions in the first century B.C. In an influential article, T. Liebmann-Frankfort^? 
claims that Trogus uses three authors for Book x11 of the Philippine Histories, 
namely Apollodoros of Artemita, Poseidonios of Apamea, and Timagenes of 
Alexandreia. She identifies Timagenes as the main source for the bulk of the 
general description of the Parthians, while Poseidonios should be responsible 
for the majority of geographical and ethnographical data, as well as the his- 
tory of the satrapy of Parthyene and the Parthian kingdom from its origins 
to the rise of Mithradates 1. In this scheme, Apollodoros is ascribed the evi- 
dence on the relationship between Mithradates I (165-133/132) and Bactria. As 
for the early Arsakid period (prior to 165), Liebmann-Frankfort's proposal must 
be rejected: there is no evidence for Timagenes' contribution to early Parthian 
history. Moreover, Poseidonios as the main source for early Arsakid history is a 
misconception. 

All things considered, Apollodoros may be identified as the main source for 
Strabo and Justin. In his Parthian account, the latter offers a number of details 
that are not mentioned in Strabo, such as the battle of Ankyra and the figure of 
Andragoras. They may be ascribed to an author who was well-versed in Seleukid 
history. This may be Poseidonios, although his work focuses on the period after 
146 B.C.; however, it certainly entailed excurses dealing with earlier events "9 
Some scholars point to Phylarchos, but his alleged contribution to the history 
of early Parthia cannot be corroborated.50 


2 Arrian-Photios, Synkellos, and the Figure of Tiridates 


Unlike the accounts of Strabo and Justin, the description of Parthia by Arrian 
in Photios' extracts is chiefly based on another source tradition, as is Synkel- 
los’ account.*! Both descriptions are taken out of broad political context and 
concentrate on personal issues and infighting. 


48 ` Liebmann-Frankfort 1969, 913. 

49 Wolski 2003b, 379, opts for Poseidonios as the main source for early Parthian history in 
justin. For Poseidonios, see Malitz 1983; Dowden 2015. 

50 Wolski 2003b, 380 (only as a possibility). For Phylarchos, see Landucci 2017 who points to 
a possible account of the Seleukid decline in Iran in Phylarchos in her commentary to BNJ 
81 F35b. 

51 On Arrian’s evidence for early Parthian history, see Roos 1967; Stader 1980; Coppola 1981; 
Wolski 1976b, 63-70; 2003a, 23-30; Chaumont 1987b; Lerouge-Cohen 20174, 279-305. 
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Arrian-Photios: Arrian, FGrH 156 F30a = Arrian, Parthika F1.2 ed. Roos, Wirth 


- Photios, Bibl. cod. 58, ed. Henry 


Atépyetat Gë Ev od TH npayparteia "oe 
TOAELOUG, oe eroAgunoav ‘Pwprator xai Tdp- 
Dot ‘Pwpaiwy aùtoxpåtopoç övtoç Tpatavod. 
gyal dé tò Ilaphwv yévoç LuvOtxdv, dnooti- 
vat dé Tig THY Maxedövwv exixpatetac, co 
Tlepoav xataotpapevrwv naat Sovrwbév, 
dv airlav xoti. Apodung xoi Tnpıögtng 
Hoty aderqw Apoaxidat, tod viod Apodxov 
tod Ppraritov dndyovor. otot Pepexréa Tov 
tnd ‘Avtidyou tod BaciAéwç Osóv adtov ri- 
xAyVv Gvópatov—dX. of ye Apoaxidat tov 
tnd Avtidyou catpdmyy adtav Tig XWPAÇ 
KOTATTAVTIA PepexA£o, ¿nel Tov EtEpov THY 
adeApav aicypws Emeioace Biaoduevos, odx 
éveynovtes mv UBow dvelAóv te Tov bfpl- 
catvca xal ETEpOLS nevre THY TIPGELW dvanoıyw- 
c&pevot xoi Td £üvoc Moe8óvov dnteomoav 
' GH: A ud 4 Lt L tA 

xal xo avtos Apkav xal emt peya Suvd- 
peo HAacav, wç xal "Popatotc dvtippdmous 
p&yotc BEodaı, viote dE xod ped” ExvtOv THY 
vixyy Exovras tod moAégou AneMdelv. Ilap- 
Boug depnaw eni Leoworpidog tod Aiyurtiwy 
Bactréws xal Iavöboou tod Luvldy dd e 
op xtopatc XxvOlac elc THY vOv uevoucijca. 


In the Parthika, he [sc. Arrian] gives an 
account of the wars between Parthia and 
Rome during the reign of Trajan. He 
considers the Parthians to have been a 
Skythian race that had long been under 
the yoke of Macedonia, and revolted at 
the time of the Persian rebellion for 
the following reason. Arsakes and Teri- 
dates were two brothers, descendants 
of Arsakes, the son of Phriapites. With 
five accomplices, these two brothers slew 
Pherekles, who had been appointed sa- 
trap of Parthia by Antiochos Theos, to 
avenge an insult offered to one of them; 
they drove out the Macedonians, set up 
a government of their own, and became 
so powerful that they were a match for 
the Romans in war, and sometimes even 
were victorious over them. Arrian further 
relates that during the reign of Sesostris, 
king of Egypt, and landysos, king of 
Skythia, the Parthians were removed from 
their own country, Skythia, to the land 
which they now inhabit.>? 


Synkellos, Ekloga (pp. 539-540 Dindorf - p. 343 Mosshammer) - Arrian, Par- 


thika F1.2 ed. Roos, Wirth.53 


Zuplas xal Aciaç ò’ eBactrevaev Avti- 
oxo ó viòç adTOb, 6 enuchndels KaMivı- 
xoc, 6 ADTOG xal X£Aeuxoc, Ern xa’, roi 
òè xógpov Åv Eros sch, Ent tovtov 
tod Avtióyov Ilépoot pc Maxedoven 


(4) The fourth king of Syria and Asia was hisson 
Antiochos, surnamed Kallinikos, also known 
as Seleukos [21 years; AM 5238]. During the 
reign of this Antiochos, the Persians, who were 
tributaries to them from the time of Alexan- 


52 Translation after J.H. Freese, The Library of Photius, London—New York 1920. 
53 Arrian, Parthika Fı.2 (Roos, Wirth 1968, 224-226). 
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xol Avtıöywv dpyfjg améotmoay, Or 
adtovs tedodvtes &nd 'AXeEdvOpou tod 
xtiotod, Sia toradtyy aitiov. Apodee 
tig xoi Typidatys d8gAqol tò yévoç 
Eixovres dë tod IIepov Apvotéptou 
Eoarpanevov Baxtpiwy emt "Aya&oxA£- 
ouc Maxedövog emcpyou tig Hepoxyje. 
öç Ayadonıns epacdeic Tnpıöatou, wç 
‘Appıavös gon, Evös TAV AdEAHPWV, xoi 
tov veavloxov onovõdčwv Za Bouiet- 
cat, Staapthaas &vypéðny map’ adbtod 
vol Apodxov tod KIEAPOD adtod, xoi 
Bactrevet Mepcav Apodxnç, dp’ o0 of 
IIepcóv aoei Apooxidar eypnudti- 
cav, Em B’, xol dvampelitau, xol Met’ 
adtov Typidatng aderpos ety AC’. 
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der the founder, revolted from Macedonian 
and Antiochid rule. The reason was as fol- 
lows: A certain Arsakes and Teridates, broth- 
ers tracing their lineage from Artaxerxes the 
king of the Persians, were satraps of the Bac- 
trians at the time of the Macedonian Agathok- 
les, the Persian eparchos. According to Arrian, 
this Agathokles fell in love with Teridates, one 
of the brothers, and was eagerly laying a snare 
for the young man. But failing utterly, he was 
killed by him and his brother Arsakes. Arsakes 
then became the king of the Persians, after 
whom the kings of the Persians were known as 
"Arsakidai" He reigned for two years before he 
was killed, and his brother Teridates succeeded 
him to rule for thirty-seven years.5^ 


Both sources mention the brothers Arsakes and Tiridates (given as "Teridates"). 


The latter is not known except for Arrian's tradition. 
Arrian-Photios says that the brothers Arsakes and Tiridates were descen- 


dants of Arsakes, the son of Phriapites. This information is unique as it points to 
the otherwise unknown ancestor of Arsakes 1. Synkellos believes that the broth- 
ers descended from Artaxerxes, the king of the Persians. The name Phriapites 
seems to be a rendition of Parthian Friyapat; the grandson of Arsakes 1, the third 
Parthian king, bore this name as hypocoristic Friyapatak (Iust. 41.5.8).55 
According to Arrian-Photios, the brothers Arsakes and Tiridates and their 
five companions killed Pherekles, a satrap appointed by the king Antiochos 
called “god” (viz. Antiochos Theos). The reason for doing so was his disgrace- 
ful act against one of the brothers. Synkellos relates that under the rule of 
Antiochos, called Kallinikos, “also known as Seleukos", Arsakes, and Tiridates, 
the "satraps of the Bactrians”, killed the "Persian eparchos" Agathokles, who, 
"according to Arrian", had fallen in love with Tiridates and dishonored him.56 
Arrian-Photios claims that Arsakes and Tiridates, along with five accom- 
plices, drove the Macedonians away and exercised power over the Parthians. 


54 Translation after Adler, Tuffin 2002. 

55  Friyapat (hypocoristic Friyapatak): Livshits 2010, 134, n. 500, 501; Schmitt 2016, n. 386. 

56 ` Pherekles and Agathokles, named by Synkellos, may have been the sub-satraps of 
Astauene, so Gutschmid 1888, 31. Likewise F. Jacoby, FGrH 156 F30, Commentary. 
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Synkellos attributes the coup to the brothers themselves, saying that Arsakes 
became the king of the Persians. 

Arrian-Photios makes no mention of the chronology of events. Synkellos 
reports that Arsakes ruled for two years before he was killed, and after that Tiri- 
dates ruled for 37 years. 

Arrian-Photios stresses twice that the Parthians were Skythians who had left 
Skythia. Synkellos calls the Parthians "Persians" and has no more to say about 
their origin. 

To Arrian-Photios, Arsakes and Tiridates were “descendants of Arsakes" thus 
Apoaxidau. Also, Synkellos uses the term 'Apcoxí8ot, derived from Arsakes, the 
"king of the Persians" (i.e., the Parthians). 

Both Arrian-Photios and Synkellos convey the idea that Arsakes' brother, 
Tiridates, played an important role, while Strabo and Justin are silent on this 
matter. That Tiridates, the brother of Arsakes, appears in Zosimos, although 
his account has nothing new to add and seems to be composed of simple bor- 
rowings from Arrian. Zosimos (1.18 = FHG 11, p. 587) writes that "Arsakes the 
Parthian, outraged by impudence toward his brother Tiridates, rebelled against 
satrap Antiochos and gave the Parthians cause to expel Macedonians’.5” 

Synkellos contradicts himself somewhat by ascribing a 37-year reign to Tiri- 
dates and a mere two years to Arsakes, from whom the dynasty derived its 
name. The Arrian-Photios version is more credible and contains some valid 
arguments about the steppe origin of the Arsakid Parthians, which are com- 
patible with the well-informed accounts of Strabo and Justin. The "Skythian" 
origins of the Parthians are mentioned also by Ioannes Lydos, another author 
who depended on Arrian (see below). 

The account of Arrian-Photios features a unique genealogy of the brothers in 
which their ancestors, Arsakes and Phriapites, appear. This is a deliberate move 
designed to show that the Parthians did not name the dynasty after Arsakes 1, 
but rather after his ancestor, thus belittling Arsakes 1’s role. This is the only 
piece of information on Arsakes r's ancestors of which Strabo and Justin have 
nothing specific to say. It cannot be ruled out that the information is true since 
it was customary in Iranian families to hand down names from one genera- 
tion to the next (as it was with plenty of other ancient peoples), and the son 
of Arsakes 1 was named Arsakes. However, one of his descendants, probably 
Arsakes r's grandson, the successor to Arsakes 11, bore the name Phriapites 


57  Apodxnç ó HapOvotoc dia Thv elc tov à8eAqov Tnpıdarnv Den cyavaxthaas, TÖAENOV TPO TOV 
'Avttóyou catpanyy dpduevog, aitiav dedwxev Ilapdvalors exBarodat Maxedovac eic Eaxutods THY 
dp epiothoau. See also F. Jacoby, FGrH 156 F30, Commentary. Cf. Koshelenko 1976, 34. 
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(Friyapatak). The identity of Arsakes and Phriapites, the ancestors of Arsakes 1, 
we do not know.?? Synkellos' version clearly points to Arsakes I as the founder of 
the family line, as does that of Eusebius, among others. According to Eusebius, 
the Parthians seceded from Macedonian rule and their first king was Arsakes, 
"and hence the name Arsakids"5? 

Present in both traditions are legendary themes which clearly echo Hero- 
dotos. And so, the rebellion is sparked off by a tyrant's (satrap's) attempt against 
an aristocrat, and the history is built in much the same way as that of the over- 
throw of the Peisistratides in Athens. The number of seven conspirators in 
Synkellos exactly mirrors the Persian plot against Gaumata, who elevated Dar- 
ius I to power (Hdt. 3.71ff.).6° The motif of seven conspirators occurs several 
times in Iranian history. There is no trace of the existence of King Tiridates (as 
aruler in early Arsakid times) in any classical source other than Arrian-Photios 
and Synkellos (and derivative accounts), nor does this name appear on known 
Parthian ostraca asa royal name. However, many scholars assume that Tiridates 
was a king of Parthia.6! 

In the Arrian-Photios version, the origins of the Parthian state are shown 
as a revolt by the Parthians themselves against the Macedonians, although the 
Parthians are called a "Skythian people" i.e., nomads. This strongly supports 
the view of the nomadic descent of the Arsakids, which is reflected in Strabo 
and Justin. The story told by Synkellos (who calls the Parthians “Persians”)® is 
somewhat different: *under the same Antiochos, the Persians broke away from 
the rule of Macedonians and Antiochs" In Synkellos, Arsakes and Tiridates are 
"satraps of the Bactrians" which proves that confusion abounds in the sources. 

What is striking is that the versions by Arrian-Photios and Synkellos, espe- 
cially the latter, connect Arsakes and Tiridates with Achaemenid kings, includ- 


58 Koch 1995a, 167, reads on the coins of “Vakhshuvar” the name “Friyapäd” (on the obverse), 
identifying this figure with the Phriapites mentioned by Arrian-Photios. Yet this reading 
is dubious. Koch locates the capital of Phriapites, the ancestor of the Arsakids, at Takht-e 
Sangin in Bactria. While interesting, such conjecture has little to support it. 

59 Euseb. Chron. Canones 120 Schoene: Parthi a Macedonibus defecerunt, ut ex iis regnavit 
Arsaces; unde et Arsacidae; 201 Karst: "Die Parther fielen von den Makedoniern ab; und 
aus jenen ward König Argak, woher auch die Arsakunier" In the Canones of Hieronymus 
(p. 132 Helm) the corresponding note sounds: Parthis a Macedonum imperio recedentibus 
primus regnavit Arsaces. Unde et Arsacidae dicti. 

60 Such comparable themes are indicated by, among others, Wolski 1993, 56-57; 2003, 23; 
Luther 2006/7, 45. See also Gschnitzer 1977; Lerouge-Cohen 2013, 107-114. 

61 Eg. for Bivar (19838, 31), Tiridates was the king of Parthia. Wolski (1993, 37 ff.) and Gaslain 
2000 rightly discredit the version of Arrian on Tiridates as king. 

62 Many Byzantine encyclopedists call Parthians “Persians” (Koshelenko 1976, 35, n. 8). 
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ing Artaxerxes. Which Artaxerxes might it be? Artaxerxes II (404—359) bore the 
name Arsakes (Aráak), and perhaps he may be considered a ruler particularly 
venerated by some Arsakids.9? His name is transmitted in several variants as 
Arsikas/Apcíxoc vel Arses/"Apons (Plut. Artox. 1.4), Arsakas/'Apadxoc (Ktesias 
in Photios, FGrH 688 F15 [51]), and Arsakes/Apod&ung (Ktesias in Photios, FGrH 
688 F15 [55]). Deinon offers the form Oarses/’Odpong.6* Babylonian sources give 
the form Arsu,® mirrored in Greek sources as Arses/"Apong. It seems that the 
form ArSak is a hypocoristic from Old Persian *Ršā-.66 This assumption is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the OGIS 392 inscription from Kommagene that lists 
the names Artaxerxes and Arsakes. The document mentions the founder of 
the satrapal dynasty in Armenia, Orontes 1, who married a daughter of Artax- 
erxes II called Rhodogune.” It is noticeable that Rhodogune is identified as 
'Aprvatép&ou tod xai Apadxov Ovyorrépa. With this phrase, Antiochos 1 of Kom- 
magene (ca. 70-36) stressed his descent from Artaxerxes I1 as an Achaemenid 
king, but at the same time he seems to have alluded to his links to the alleged 
forefather of the Arsakids; the latter politically influenced Kommagene under 
Antiochos 1.68 

Ties between the Arsakids and the Achaemenids need not be fictitious. 
Points to mention would be the history of the dynasties of Pontos, Kappadokia, 
Armenia, or Kommagene in the Hellenistic period, which—though they were 
Achaemenid satraps—traced their origins to the Achaemenids.9? A similar sit- 
uation might have been true of some satrapies of eastern Iran and Central 
Asia. The founder of the Parthian empire, Arsakes I, was a “Skythian”, or a 
nomad, one of the steppe-inhabiting Dahai. This tribe had been in the sphere 
of Achaemenid power from the fifth century onwards. The Dahai belonged to 
the cultural community of the nomads inhabiting the regions from the Syr 
Darya basin and the borders of Sogdiana to the South Ural region in the fifth 
to fourth centuries." During Alexander's time, the Dahai actively supported 


63 Onthe name Arsakes/Arses for Artaxerxes II, see Plut. Artox. 1-2. Cf. Schmitt 1982, 83-95, 
esp. 92; Briant 2002, 589-590, 986; Binder 2008, 96-98. 

64 BN] 690 Fig = Plut. Artox. 1.4: 6 8' "Apto&epEns "Apotvac mpdtepov Exadeito, xai tot Acivwv 
gnolv Bn "Odponc. 

65 Cf. ADART 1, nos. 381, 382; ADART 5, nos. 11, 60. 

66 For details, see Schmitt 1982, 92; Binder 2008, 97-98. 

67 X Xen. An. 2.4.8; Plut. Artox. 27; OGIS 392; see Schottky 1989, 80-81. 

68 | Shayegan 2016; Olbrycht 2018a, 202. 

69  SeePanitschek 2016; Canepa 2017, 201-222; Lerouge-Cohen 2017b, 223-233; Shayegan 2016; 
2017; Jacobs 2017, 235-248; Olbrycht 2018a. 

70 Cf. Balakhvantsev 2017, 28-41. 
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Darius 111 (336-330), and then Bessos-Artaxerxes and Spitamenes in opposing 
Alexander." These close ties between the Dahai and the Achaemenids, even 
in the days of the Achaemenid collapse, point to special relations between 
them. It is not impossible that some Achaemenid princess was married off to 
a Dahan ruler, thus creating a blood relation between the Dahan elite and the 
Achaemenids.?? 

Despite much legend (the number of conspirators, love affairs of protago- 
nists) being interfused into the accounts of Photios-Arrian and Synkellos, they 
remain valuable sources. From them, we learn about the ancestors of Arsakes 1 
andhis connections with Bactria and the Achaemenids. These accounts cannot 
be dismissed as completely worthless.7? It is noteworthy that Arrian highlights 
the nomadic origin of Arsakes and his state (Arrian, FGrH 156 F30a = Parthika, 
F1.2 ed. Roos).7* 

A laconic piece of information, borrowed from the Arrian tradition, is trans- 
mitted by Zosimos (1.18 = FHG 11, p. 587), who writes that "Arsakes the Parthian’, 
outraged by impudence toward his brother Tiridates, rebelled against the 
satrap Antiochos and gave the Parthians cause to oust the Macedonians.” 


3 The Historicity of Tiridates 


The historicity of Tiridates, the brother of Arsakes 1, is one of the greatest 
puzzles of Arsakid history. In modern historiography, Tiridates was generally 
deemed as the first or second Arsakid king."6 J. Wolski strongly spoke against 
the historical existence of Tiridates as king.”” In defense of the same idea 
rose the Russian scholar G.A. Koshelenko, nonetheless modifying the Arrian- 
Photios and Synkellos versions."? Koshelenko believes that Tiridates was a 
brother of Arsakes 1 who was not king. In his view, Arsakes r's line ended with 


71 Olbrycht 1996. 

72 Olbrycht 2015b. 

73 ` Wolski (1956/7, 48; 1976) shows much distrust to the tradition of Arrian and authors who 
draw from Arrian, including Photios, Synkellos, and Zosimos. 

74 . Xx00og Sé adtovds [sc. tod IápOouc] elvat vesc rev uotprupototy, Appiavec de Seixvvor tò yàp 
II&pOoc övona 6 Excbdng xod ErmAus xat’ adtov TH Xxv0Ov gu Epumveverau. 

75  Apodxnç 6 IotpOvattoc dik thy elc tov ddeAqov Typidatyy Den dyavanıncas, nóňepov Tpòç TOV 
'Avttóyou catpanyy deduevos, aitiav dedwxev Ilapdvalors exBarodor Maxedovac eic Eautods THY 
apxnv nepiotoar. Cf. Koshelenko 1976, 34. 

76 Debevoise 1938, 9; Bivar 1983a. 

77  Wolski 19762, 456; 1976c. 

78 | Koshelenko 1976; 1982; 2004. 
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Arsakes 11, while the following kings of the Parthians, beginning with Friyap- 
atak, descended from Tiridates and his unnamed son. Koshelenko claims that 
the Nisa ostracon on which his theory is based outweighs written accounts.”9 
Many scholars accept G.A. Koshelenko's hypothesis.®° However, some histo- 
rians still believe that Tiridates was Parthian king 9 As a matter of fact, however, 
Tiridates disappeared and Arsakes Ve successor was his son, Arsakes 11.82 

It is a valid proposition to assume Tiridates, the brother of Arsakes 1, to be 
a historical figure. Still, Koshelenko's hypothesis about Tiridates' political role 
has some weaknesses. It is contradicted by the fact that genealogies known 
from Parthian ostraca and genealogies drawn from major classical sources 
(Justin, Strabo) make no mention of the alleged king Tiridates in the early 
Arsakid period. Even in the versions of Arrian-Photios and Synkellos, Tiridates, 
although falsely accepted there as king, is in no way connected with successive 
rulers, and the dynasty is called the Arsakids, not the Tiridatids. There is one 
more flaw in this hypothesis: It seems that the text of the ostracon on which 
it is based does not support the interpretation accepted by its publishers and 
later adopted by G.A. Koshelenko (details are given below). 

Is “king Tiridates” an invention of later historians and compilers? Why would 
Arrian (or rather, his source) make up Tiridates? It is possible that Tiridates, 
as the brother of king Arsakes, was considered at some point the successor 
to the throne according to the system of lateral succession often used by the 
Arsakids as part of their steppe heritage. In this system, elements of agnatic 
seniority were utilized in which the order of succession to the throne prefers 
the monarch's younger brother over the monarch's own sons. Indeed, fraternal 
succession was preferred in some cases—thus, e.g., Mithradates 1 followed his 
brother Phraates I, then Gotarzes I followed his brother Mithradates 11. Another 
variant of this succession type was that an uncle followed his nephew, like Arta- 
banos I after Phraates 11, and Vonones r1 after Gotarzes 11 and Vardanes. 

Tiridates, brother of Arsakes, may be perceived as a historical figure who in 
all likelihood greatly contributed to the establishment of the Arsakid state. He 
may have been a kind of viceroy; such an office often occurs in Parthian his- 
tory, as it was represented for example by Bakasis (Bagayasha) under his royal 


79  Koshelenko 1976, 33. 

80  Lerer1999, 28; Assar 2004, 89. See also Lukonin 1983, 687. Gaslain 2000 devoted a special 
study to Tiridates and came to the conclusion that Tiridates is a fictitious figure. 

81 Grainger (2015, 65) claims that Tiridates, the son of Arsakes 1, became the second Parthian 
king. 

82 For the Arsakid royal succession, see Olbrycht 2021b (forthcoming). 
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brother Mithradates 1 in the 140s-130s. Having defeated Seleukid Media, Mith- 
radates 1 handed over power to Bakasis/Bagayasha (Iust. 41.6.7), known from 
Babylonian sources as well.83 

Tiridates' achievements must have had a deep impact on Parthian history, 
and some sources (like Arrian) falsely treated him as a king. Exaggerating Tiri- 
dates means detracting from Arsakes 1 and his dynastic line. The sources of 
such manipulations must therefore have arisen out of arguments circulating 
within the Parthian elite. This may have had to do with struggles between pre- 
tenders following Mithradates 11s death in the first century B.C. and early first 
century A.D., but nothing specific is known about it. The name Tiridates—tyryd 
/ Tir(i)dat—appears in Parthian texts from Nisa dated to the first century B.C. 
andina Parthian ostracon from Nippur,** but does not refer to persons of royal 
status. The same applies to a Tiridates known from a Greek inscription discov- 
ered at Parthian Susa.®° This epigraphic evidence shows that the name Tiridates 
was used by Parthian nobles. In the late first century B.c. and the first cen- 
tury A.D., there were at least three kings or pretenders to the Parthian throne 
named Tiridates: a rival of Phraates Iv, a grandson of the same Phraates Iv, 
and a brother of Vologases 1, king of Armenia. One of them (most proba- 
bly Tiridates 1, pretender against Phraates 1v) might have attempted to create a 
"corrected genealogy" and play up his namesake's role to bolster his own aspi- 
rations. He spent some time in Rome under Augustus so his narratives may 
have contributed to Roman writing on Parthia. We could mention here that in 
the year A.D.66, Tiridates, the brother of Vologases, King of Armenia, proudly 
claimed before Nero that he was descended from Arsakes (Dio 63.5.2), rather 
than from his early Parthian namesake. 


4 The Remaining Evidence 


Now it is right to review the remaining evidence dealing with early Parthia. 
Additional evidence is provided by Appian (Syr. 65/346), who maintains that 
the Parthians rose in revolt (&róccoctc) in some casual relationship with the 
Laodikean War:87 


83 _ Del Monte 1997, 55-57; Shayegan 2011, 72-74; Assar 2006b, 89. 
84 Diakonoff, Livshits 2001, 204. See Livshits 2010, n. 631. 

85 Rougemont 2012, no. 11(6), pp. 48-49. 

86  Karras-Klapproth 1988, 171-184. 

87  OnAppian' historical work, see Brodersen 1989; 1993. 
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xoi IIxoAepottoc 6 toô ptAadéAgov, tadta Ptolemaios, the son of Philadelphos, avenged 
twwbpevos, Anodlunv te Exteive vol fe these crimes by killing Laodike. He invaded 
Zuplav Eveßade xal Es BagvAQva YAa- Syria and advanced as far as Babylon. Then 
cev. xoi IIapOuotot tfjc dmoordoeue tote the Parthians began their revolt, taking ad- 
Open Oe Terapayueuns Tig Tv LeAevxt- vantage of the confusion in the house of the 
ZO doyys. Seleukids. 


There can be no doubt that Appian, Syr. 65/346, is referring to the start of the 
Laodikean War. The following chapter in Appian's Syriake speaks about the 
reign of Seleukos 11 (Syr. 65/347). Indeed, the question may be asked whether 
Appian could be writing enigmatically about the beginnings of Arsakes, who 
started out (perhaps in 250-248/7) by conquering Parthia's peripheral regions 
(Astauene) and had himself crowned there. J. Wolski argued that in the con- 
text of Appian's account, it is more likely that the issue is about the rebellion 
of a satrap that broke the entire land of the Parthians away from Seleukid rule. 
Considering that echoes of the Seleukids' signal defeat by Egypt in 246 reached 
northeastern Iran with some delay, Wolski assumed that Parthia's apostasis 
occurred around 245. Specifically who was the rebel leader, Appian does not 
say. Wolski pointed to Andragoras, the Seleukid governor of Parthia mentioned 
in Iust. 41.4.7.88 Andragoras’ role is unclear; no source says explicitly that he 
rebelled.8? That the rebellion was a fact may be suggested by the appearance of 
coins bearing the name of Andragoras and his image with the diadem, which 
proves his desire for independence and royal status. But according to a revised 
chronology, Andragoras rose up around 256 (see Chapter 3). In my view, the 
invasion of Parthia led by Arsakes took place around 244-242, i.e., during the 
Fraternal War, so Appian's remark may refer to Arsakes' conquest of Parthia 
that followed Seleukid defeats in 246-245 and sealed Parthia's secession from 
the Seleukid empire. 

In his Stathmoi Parthikoi, Isidoros of Charax provides a unique insight into 
the very beginnings of the Arsakid state.9? As to eastern Iran, he laconically 
describes a road through the country of Astauene, located between Hyrka- 
nia and Parthyene, and mentions the city of Asaak, where Arsakes was first 
crowned and where an eternal flame burned (Isid. Stathm. 11):9! 


88 ` Brodersen1989, 203, note 4, rejects a connection between the Parthian rebellion in Appian 
and the possible secession of Andragoras. 

89 Among the first to suggest the possibility of Andragoras rebelling was Bevan 1902, 284. 

9o On Isidoros and his work, see Khlopin 1977; Walser 1985; Luther 1997; Kramer 2003; Roller 
2008; Hartmann 2017, 87-125; Hauser 2017, 127-187; Schmitt 2017, 189-220; Schuol 2017, 
71-85. 

91 See Wolski 19692, 212-213. 
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From there is Astauene, sixty schoinoi, in which 
there are twelve villages with stopping points, 
and the city of Asaak, in which Arsakes [1] was 
first proclaimed king. An eternal fire is guarded 
there. 


Isidoros provides significant facts related to Arsakes' mysterious activities in 


Khorasan. It was the moment of the official coronation in Astauene that began 


the Arsakid Era in 248/247.9? 


Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.2-6 offers an exhaustive account of Arsakes.93 


[2] Hoc regnum quondam exiguum 
multisque antea nominibus appellatum 
ob causas quas saepe rettulimus, cum 
apud Babylona Magnum fata rapuis- 
sent Alexandrum, in vocabulum Par- 
thi concessit Arsacis obscure geniti, 
latronum inter adulescentiae rudimen- 
ta ductoris, verum paulatim in melius 
mutato proposito clarorum contextu 
factorum aucti sublimius. [3] Qui post 
multa gloriose et fortiter gesta super- 
ato Nicatore Seleuco eiusdem Alexan- 
dri successore, cui victoriarum crebritas 
hoc indiderat cognomentum, praesidi- 
isque Macedonum pulsis ipse tranquil- 
lius agens temperator oboedientium 
fuit et arbiter lenis. [4] Denique post 
finitima cuncta vi vel aequitatis consid- 
eratione vel metu subacta, civitatum et 
castrorum castellorumque munimen- 


92 


[2] After the fates had taken out Alexander 
the Great at Babylon, this kingdom, which 
was once small and was previously called by 
various names for reasons which we have 
often given, took its name from the Parthian 
Arsakes, a man of low birth; he had been a 
brigand chief during his younger days, but 
since his ideals gradually changed for the 
better, he rose to greater heights through a 
series of brilliant exploits. [3] After many glo- 
rious and valiant deeds, and after he had 
driven out the Macedonian garrisons and 
conquered Seleukos Nikator, successor of the 
said Alexander, on whom his many victories 
had conferred that surname, he passed his life 
in quiet peace and was a mild ruler and judge 
of his subjects. [4] Finally, after all the neigh- 
boring lands had been brought under his rule 
by force, regard for justice, or fear, and he had 
filled Persia with cities, fortified camps, and 


Lehmann-Haupt 1905; Altheim 1948, 11, 16-17; Wolski 1956/7, 52. The view that the Arsakid 


Era should refer to the moment Tiridates ascended the throne—Tarn 1932, 576; Bickerman 
1943/4, 82—has no evidence to support it. 


93 


Translation after Rolfe 1937 (with modifications). On Ammianus and his account of Arsa- 


kes and Parthia, see Drijvers 1999; Feraco 2004. Cf. Seyfart 1970; den Boeft et al. 1998; 


Dmitriev 2010. 
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tis oppleta Perside, adsuefactaque tim- 
ori esse accolis omnibus, quos antea 
formidabat, medium ipse agens cursum 
aetatis placida morte decessit. 
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strongholds and made her a constant cause 
of dread to all the neighboring peoples that 
she had previously feared, he died a peaceful 
death in middle life. 


Ammianus' account largely repeats the information of Justin but adds some 
evidence. The text offers no details about Arsakes' descent. In the following 
parts (23.6.4-6), Ammianus describes the deification of Arsakes. Parthia's geog- 
raphy is depicted in section 23.6.43-44. Ammianus does not know of Tiridates, 
brother of Arsakes.?* 


The entry Apodung (Arrian, Parthika Fig Roos, Wirth) from the Suda echoes a 
source datable to the Hellenistic period.95 


Apoauns, IIapdwv QociAsóc: öç döparı 
TÀXyelg Ev TH Hëen “ate cy TAEL- 
pàv Ovjoxel, &vr)p yevóuevoc TO TE cpa 
xóàAccoc Kal nepıBAentötatos xal tyjv 
ipoyy|v Pactrucwtatos xal vote &c MOAELOV 
£pyotc Sanpoveotatos, vol ÈÇ uév TO om- 
xoov àv TPAdTATOS, Es xoatipsoty dé Tod 
&vOteveiévou Eppwpeveotatog. xal To- 
tov Ilapdunioi te éc tà podtota Emößn- 
cav. xoi Aooaxtdat, of Ilepr@v Qocu eic. 
Apoauns, ó ITotpOvarioc, todg Maxedövas 
xparnoavras THs Tlepowv App ety cy 
exParwv Ildpdoıs thv Baoıkelav napa- 
dedwxev. Evdev Apoaxidat exAnoyaav ol 
IIepgcóv Baoıkeis. 


Arsakes: King of [the] Parthians; he died after 
being struck by a spear against his rib in 
battle, a man most attractive in body and 
most pleasing to look at and most kingly 
in spirit and most experienced in the works 
of war; and whereas [he was] most gentle 
to every subject, [he was] most vigorous in 
putting down revolts. And [the] Parthians 
missed this man very much. Also Arsakids, 
[meaning] the Persians’ kings. Arsakes, the 
Parthian, having expelled the Macedonians 
who ruled the Persian empire for 203 years, 
handed the kingdom over to the Parthi- 
ans. Hence the Persian kings were called 
Arsakids.96 


Arsakes appears in the Suda as an outstanding ruler suppressing many revolts. 
The Suda claims that Arsakes "died after being struck by a spear against his 
rib in battle" We are not informed whether this happened while suppressing 
a revolt or during a battle against an external enemy. A brief entry on Arsakes 
provides Hesychios, s.v. dpcaxec: oi BactAgts IHTepoóv. 


94 Sources of the "Persian" excursus of Ammianus: Feraco 2004. 
95  OntheSuda, see Zecchini 1999; Vanotti 2010. For Hellenistic history in the Suda, see Bear- 


zot 1999. 
96 Transl. Jennifer Benedict (Suda online). 
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5 Arsakid Parthians and Their “Skythian Descent” 


In the Epitome of Justin 41.11—6, the Skythian origin of the Arsakid Parthians is 
highlighted in undeniable terms. Thus Justin underlines the Skythian descent 
of Arsakes and Skythian elements in the Parthian language, costume, and 
militaria (41.1.3-4): Sermo his inter Scythicum Medicumque medius et utrisque 
mixtus. Vestis olim sui moris; posteaquam accessere opes, ut Medis perlucida ac 
fluida. Armorum patrius ac Scythicus mos. The Parthians are perceived as the 
height of Skythian history and powerful rivals of Rome.?" In Book 11 of the Epit- 
ome (2.1.3, 2.3.6), the Skythians are depicted as the founders of the Bactrian and 
Parthian empires (Parthicum imperium ipsi [sc. Scythae] condiderunt).99? Con- 
cerning the Bactrian "Skythian" empire, Trogus/Justin must have been aware of 
the nomad "Skythian" invasion of Bactria and the Indo-Iranian borderland in 
the late second century B.c.9? 

Similarly to the account of Justin, Arsakes is a nomadic leader of the Aparnoi 
from the steppes in Strabo (11.9.1-3 C514-515). Justin points to the language of 
the Parthians as including Skythian elements (411.2) and maintains that the 
term Parthi in fact means the "exiles" Likewise, Strabo 11.9.3 C515 states that the 
Aparnian Dahai were migrants/fugitives from the region of Maiotis Lake and 
uses the term petaváotnç, which means “one who has left his home, wanderer, 
migrant, commonly as a term of reproach (...); fugitive"100 

Strabo directly states that Arsakes was a "Skythian man" with some of the 
Dahai (Apoduns avnp Xxo0nc t&v Aadv). The term "Skythian" does not refer to 
any settled people in Iran or Central Asia, but to nomads of the steppes— 
in this case, to the Dahai that roamed the steppes between the Caspian Sea 
and the middle course of the Amü Darya. Thus, both of the best sources for 
Arsakes' history, i.e., Trogus/Justin and Strabo, clearly say that he was a nomad. 
The same thing also appears in Arrian's description of Arsakes, which considers 
the Parthians to have been "a Skythian race"!?! Arrian’s stand is transmitted by 
Ioannes Laurentius Lydus (FGrH 156 F32), who discusses the general antiquity 


97  OntheSkythians in Justin, see Eggermont 1968; Bianchetti 2014. Cf. Lerouge-Cohen 2010. 
For the Skythians in Latin sources, see Aalto, Pekkanen 1975-1980; Gerstacker 2015. For the 
Skythians in Herodotos, see Bravo 2018. 

98 I fail to see reasons for Muccioli's (2016, 129) claim that Justin tends to separate the Parthi- 
ans from the Skythians. 

99 See Eggermont 1968, 97-102. 

ioo See LSJ S.V. petavaotys. 

101 gyal dé tò Ildpdwv yévoc Xxv0ucóv—Arrian, FGrH 156 F30a (Photios) = Arrian, Parthika 1.2 
ed. Roos, Wirth. 
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of the Skythians, taking into account legendary traditions. His account reflects 
a common view of the Skythians among ancient authors. Ioannes stresses that 
the Parthians (called “Persians” in his narrative) “are proud of their antiquity. 
Everyone knows that the Parthians are the Skythians, but solely Arrian proves 
it. For according to him, the name of the Parthians is interpreted in the Skythian 
language as “the Skythian" and “newcomer” (£myAus)”.102 Photios transmits the 
similar idea that Arrian perceives the Parthians as a Skythian people: gnoi òè 
tò Tënt yévoc UxvOixdv.!03 Stephanos of Byzanz (s.v. IIopOvatot) points to 
the Skythian descent of the Parthians and their connections with the Medes. 
The etymology he offers explains the name of the Parthians as the "exiles" in 
Skythian.!°4 The Skythian origins of the Parthians are stressed in the Suda lexi- 
con (s.v. Hapdoı, and s.v. Zwortpic), and in Ioannes Malalas (2.4/26) as well. In 
light of these clear testimonies, the steppe nomads played a central role in 
the establishment of the Arsakid state, and it is therefore baseless to try to 
negate crucial steppe factors in the history of early Arsakid Parthia. Moreover, 
the ancient authors were too well versed in the history of Parthia to treat their 
references to "Skythian origins” as clichés or false imaginations.!05 


6 The Etymology of the Term "Parthia" 


The term "Parthia" first attested as ParSava- in the Achaemenid Old Persian 
inscription at Bisotun, ca. 519 B.C., denoted a province corresponding to the 
territory of present-day Iranian Khorasan and southern stretches of Turkmeni- 
stan.!0 Greek variants include Hapdia, IHTopOvoto, and Ilap$unvy, while the Latin 


102 loannes Laurentius Lydus De mens. 111 1 p. 37, ll. 12 ff., especially 13-14 ed. Wünsch (TLG 
version: 3.1, lines 17-21) (= Arrian FGrHist 156 F32): 68ev xoi II&pdoı gro IHépcot weya ppo- 
vodow ent raradtytr Kata Bé adtodc elvot mévtes Lev paptupodaw, Appıavög dé Bsbxvuot Td 
yap IHágOoc övopa ó LuvOys xal £rvjAuc xat’ adtov TH Xxu6àv up Eounvevetatt. See also Isid. 
Etym. 1X 2.44. Cf. Muccioli 2016, 128. 

103 FGrH 156 F 30a = Arrian, Parthika 1.2 ed. Roos, Wirth = Photios, Bibl. cod. 58, ed. Henry. 

104 Ilapduvaicı, Edvos nádat pev XxvOucóv, Üotepov dE quyóv 0 uexoucíjcav ext Mydouc, xAnPev de 
obtws napà Mj8otc Sick Thv pbcıv Thc abtods SeEapevng yis A0 Bou xol dyxwdous odang, 2 Std 
THY puyhy, xa&óxt ol Exbdaı tod puyadas napdous xoAo0ct. Acyovraı de xod TTáp8ot xod IIdpbıoı 
xoi Tapovotor, xoti Hapdvaia Y) ywpa xoi Ilapunvn xai Ilapdunvöc: xat HopOic ywpa Maxedo- 
vias. 

105 On the “Skythian” image of the Parthians, see: Lerouge 2007; Lerouge-Cohen 2010; Sonna- 
bend 1986; Wissemann 1982; Wolski 1964; 1995; 1996a; 2003c; Olbrycht 1998a, 250-252; 
1998b; 20038; 20174. 

106 See Kent 1953, 8 § 9 1; 33 $87. Par9ava in the Old Persian inscriptions: DBi 116; DPe 15; DNa 
22; XPh 20. 
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forms include Parthia and Parthyene. There are different attempts to explain 
the etymology of the word Par$ava-. 

Most scholars perceive the term Parlava- as a dialect variant of the Old Per- 
sian toponym Parsa- that denoted the province of Pars and a Persian.!?? How- 
ever, phonetically there is no connection between the two terms.!08 Recently, 
A. Balakhvantsev ingeniously assumed that Par$ava- originates from the lan- 
guage of the Massagetai/Sakai Tigrakhauda.!?? It is, however, not conceivable 
that a nomadic term from Central Asia, coined by the Sakai, became widely 
accepted in Iran proper as the name of an important province prior to the 
Achaemenid period. Another hypothesis was put forward by W. Skalmowski, 
who claims that ParSava- means “remote, outward-oriented, exterior" from the 
point of view of the Persians.!? Following Skalmowski's explanation, one can 
surmise that the term Par$ava- featured a twofold meaning: first, it was used as 
the name of a province and its inhabitants; second, it retained its “basic mean- 
ing 'exterior/remote (in space or time} ”.™ The latter variant includes a slightly 
derogative aspect, alluding to such features as "provincial", *barbarian" or link- 
ing to the notion of “outsiders”. Therefore, the term Par$ava- would correspond 
to the Slavic notion of Ukraina in the early Modern period, basically mean- 
ing "borderland, remote land, exterior province" and including some negative 
associations (like the country of exiles) in its ambiguity. An important obser- 
vation should be added to this scrutiny: the name of the Arsakid Parthians is 
explained by several classical writers as meaning "exiles, migrants". Thus, e.g., 
Justin (413.2) maintains that the term Parthi in fact means the "exiles". Simi- 
larly, Strabo (11.9.3 C515) states that the Aparnian Dahai were migrants/fugi- 
tives from the region of the Maiotis Lake and uses the term petavaotys (“wan- 
derer, migrant") in this context. Other examples are listed above. Apparently, 
the word Par$ava-, with its twofold meaning, etymologically referred to the 
“remote” location of Parthia's population—in the northeastern part of the Ira- 
nian Plateau—and was semantically close to notions referring to "exiles" and 
“migrants” settled in the borderland between Iran proper and the steppes of 
Central Asia. 


107 Kent1953, 8 § 9 I; 33 $87; Altheim, Stiehl 1970, 178; LM. Diakonov 2008, 100. 
108 Skalmowski 2004, 255-256. 

109 Balakhvantsev 2017, 15-117. 

110 Skalmowski 1995. 

111 Skalmowski 2004, 256. 
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7 Issues of Chronology 


In the dispute between the advocates of the high and low chronology of the 
Seleukid collapse in northeastern Iran and Bactria,!? it should be noted that 
the proponents of the latter perceive the time of Antiochos 11 Theos (261-246) 
as being marked by the flowering of the Seleukid empire, so it would be diffi- 
cult to presume that it was then its rulers lost Bactria and all of northeastern 
Iran with Parthia. In contrast, the reign of Seleukos 11 Kallinikos (246-226/5) 
was a time of marked decline and struggles on many fronts, which would favor 
Parthian secession and Arsakes’ invasion (low chronology).!? The view assum- 
ing a "strong" Seleukid position in northeastern Iran under Antiochos 11 must 
be challenged. The available evidence shows that there were two phases of 
Parthian secession from the Seleukid empire, one under Antiochos 11 and the 
other under Seleukos 11. In other words, the multifaceted process of Seleukid 
collapse in northeastern Iran was accomplished in two major steps, including 
a rebellion of the Seleukid satrap Andragoras and then the conquest of north- 
eastern Iran by Arsakes 1. It should be noted that I do not subscribe to the 
approach that clearly separates the phase of "strong" Seleukids from *weak" 
Seleukids, as it is too schematic and it does not reflect the complex political 
process encompassing the Upper Satrapies. The history of the Seleukids until 
the battle of Magnesia is a period of both prosperity and strong crises, including 
regional fiascos and revival efforts; Seleukid history was not linear. In addi- 
tion, one must be careful about the interpretation of crisis phenomena and the 
emergence of strong local rulers within the Seleukid empire. These are issues 


that are vigorously discussed in science, but cannot be treated in depth in this 
book 19 


74 Chronological Issues in Arrian and His Tradition 

Contrary to many opinions, the Arrian-Photios version of early Arsakid history 
does not provide a clear-cut chronology of the rebellion in Parthia." The only 
thing it states is that Antiochos Theos appointed a certain “Pherekles” as the 
satrap of Parthia, but it does not specify when Arsakes' revolt against “Pherek- 
les" actually occurred. Synkellos' version is completely confused. First of all, 
Synkellos (p. 539 Dindorf - p. 343 Moshammer) supplies a peculiar descrip- 


112 The problem of early Parthian chronology is discussed by Wolski 1937; 1956/7, 49 ff.; 1969a, 
220, 243 ff; 1974, 194 ff.; 19762; 1993, 37-51; Brodersen 1986; Lerner 1999. 

113 Wolski 1976a, 443. 

114 See Wolski 1999; Erickson, Ramsey (eds.) zou: Chrubasik 2016; D. Engels 2017; Erickson 
(ed.) 2018. 

115 Wolski 1976a, 449. 
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tion of Antiochos, “the fourth king of Syria and Asia”, whose second name was 
Seleukos and nickname was Kallinikos. No such king existed: Synkellos created 
a hybrid by combining Antiochos 11 Theos with Seleukos 11 Kallinikos—as a 
result, his chronology of events shrank to a single event. It seems that Synkellos 
tried to reconcile different data without understanding his sources.!!6 More- 
over, he apparently perceived the Parthian secession as one isolated event. 
Synkellos claims that "during the reign of this Antiochos, the Persians, who 
were tributaries to them [sc. to the Macedonians—MJO] from the time of 
Alexander the Founder, revolted from Macedonian and Antiochid rule”. If we 
omit the partly false naming of the king, then Synkellos is right in defining the 
fourth Seleukid king as the son and successor of Antiochos Theos (p. 539 Din- 
dorf - p. 343 Mosshammer). The fifth king, Seleukos 111 Alexander Keraunos, he 
correctly calls “a son of Seleukos Kallinikos"!? Also, Antiochos Theos is prop- 
erly named as the third king (p. 521 Dindorf = p. 331 Mosshammer). 

As is indicated by the available evidence, the first phase of Parthia's seces- 
sion took place under Antiochos 11, and the second occured under Seleukos 11 
Kallinikos. This course of events may have been overlooked by Synkellos, who 
tried to transform the two phases of the Parthian secession into one rebellion. 
The conclusion that arises is that Synkellos' account is partially flawed, but 
still provides indications of two phases of Parthian secession: the first stage 
under Antiochos Theos, and the second phase within the reign of “the fourth" 
Seleukid, who is Seleukos 11 Kallinikos. 


7.2 Consular Dating in Justin and Dates in Eusebius 

The above reasoning omits the problem of consular dating: in connection with 
the Parthian secession, Justin reports the names of the Roman consuls incum- 
bent in 256 B.C.:a cuius pronepote Seleuco Parthi primum defecere primo Punico 
bello L. Manlio Vulsone M. Atilio Regulo consulibus (41.4.3). This is the only such 
dating in Justin. A heated discussion broke out about this dating.!? There is 
no reason to believe that the date was a later addition. It seems that Trogus, 
probably confused by the exceptionally complicated course of events within 
the "first" defectio Parthorum, calculated its dating in terms well-known to his 
Roman readers, i.e. as a consular dating. It was J.G. Droysen who proposed sub- 
stituting C. for M. in M. Attilius Regulus, the name mentioned by Justin, for 


116 Cf. Brodersen 1986, 380. 

117 Synkellos, p. 540 Dindorf = p. 343 Mosshammer. See Brodersen 1986, 380-381. 

118 A good summary of the discussion on the consular dating in Justin is offered by Wolski 
2003a, 28-30 and Luther 1999. The date is perceived as a later addition (Wickevoort Crom- 
melin 1993, 142) or an insertion by Trogus himself (Liebmann-Frankfort 1969, 899—902). 
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C. Atilus Regulus was consul with the same L. Manlius Vulso in 250B.c. In 
this interpretation, Justin's date can be identified as the year 250 B.C.!? Also, 
A. Cunningham"? reached the conclusion that Justin's entry should be read as 
C. Atilio Regulo instead of M. Atilio Regulo. Likewise, J. Wolski maintains that the 
consular date in Justin, naming the consuls M. Atilius Regulus and L. Manlius 
Vulso and thus falling in 256 B.c., really corresponds to the year 250 B.C. Wolski 
believes that Eusebius’ mention of Parthian secession in 250 B.C. results from 
the way he understood the consular date of Justin. However, he claims that the 
consular date does not possess any historical significance, for it is an interpo- 
lation or error of the epitomator.!?! 

A. Luther goes further and argues that Justin or his sources made a mis- 
take in naming the consuls A. Atilius Caiatinus and A. Manlius Torquatus 
Atticus as censors in the year 507 a.u.c, or 247 B.C.77 On such grounds, the 
German scholar dates the secession of the Parthian satrapy to 247B.c.!?? He 
also believes that the Arsakid Era's beginning in spring 247 really referred to 
Andragoras' secession. In other words, the Arsakids adopted the time- 
reckoning introduced by the satrap that they had overthrown and killed. At 
this point, Luther's reasoning is too speculative, since the alleged Andragoras 
era had not at the moment of Arsakes' invasion been in any way established. 
Why should it have been adopted by the victorious Arsakes? It is also doubtful 
that a Roman historian would have confused censors with consuls. A. Luther's 
proposed dating falls during the reign of Antiochos Theos (who died in 246), 
which contradicts Wolski's chronological order connecting Parthia's secession 
solely with the reign of Seleukos 11. In that point, Luther's reasoning is partially 
convincing. 

The Chronicle of Eusebius offers chronological references to the secession 
of the Parthians. The main division of the Chronicle, the Chronici canones, 
provides differing dates. The beginning of the reign of Arsakes appears at 
Olympiad 1334, i.e. 248/247 B.C., in the Canones edited by Hieronymus.!?* In 
the Armenian version, the same event is dated to the third year of the 132nd 
Olympiad, i.e., 250/249 B.C.75 The year 248/247 coincides with the beginning 
of the official Arsakid Era in the Macedonian style. The Armenian version of 


119 Droysen 1877, III, 364, n. 1. 

120 Cunningham 1884, 79. 

121 Wolski 1956/7, 51-52. 

122 Luther 1999, 10-13. 

123 Luther 2006/7, 40, n. 1. 

124 Euseb. Chron. canones (Hieronymus), 120 Schoene 11 (132 Helm). 

125 Euseb. Chron. canones 201 Karst, referring to Olympiad 132.3 = 250/249: "Die Parther fielen 
von den Makedoniern ab; und aus jenen ward König Ar$ak, woher auch die Arsakunier". 
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Eusebius states that the Parthians rebelled and Arsakes became king in the 
133rd Olympiad (Eusebius, Chron. p. 97 Karst). The 133rd Olympiad embraces 
the time span of 248/7-244/3B.C. Thus, this dating corresponds to the date 
given in the Canones of Hieronymus. 

In the Chronici canones, Eusebius used three dating systems—years of Abra- 
ham, Olympiad years, and regnal years of rulers. Each Olympiad was divided 
into four-year units. All these systems were synchronized with the civil Syro- 
Macedonian system of Caesarea, the native city of Eusebius. The system of 
Eusebius equated the beginning of each Olympiad with the beginning of the 
Syro-Macedonian year around October 3.!26 Under these circumstances, it was 
hardly possible to establish a fully correct chronology and the lists compiled 
by Eusebius reveal many inaccuracies. However, the date 248/247 B.C. in the 
Canones in the version of Hieronymus is correct if we assume that it refers to 
the beginning of the Arsakid Era as the conventional starting point of the reign 
of Arsakes. 

The year 250/249 in the Armenian Canones may be the result of an error, 2? 
but it may also be perceived as the result of encountering information about 
Arsakes' actions before the year 248/247, which may have resulted in the com- 
piler being confused and setting an erroneous date for the Parthian rebellion. 
These activities may have been the first conquests of Arsakes in the northern 
fringes of Parthia, including Astauene.?9 Newer research has demonstrated 
that the Armenian translation of the Canones by Eusebius is not reliable in 
terms of chronology.!?9 J. Wolski claims that dates related to the Parthian begin- 
nings in Eusebius are “unhistorical” but mirror trends of classical historiog- 
raphy.?? However, the date of Hieronymus (248/247) must be considered as 
roughly correct if it refers to the Arsakid Era. 


126 Burgess 1999, 28-29. More details and other findings are provided by Mosshammer 2008, 
14-17. Cf. Moshammer 2006. 

127 The Armenian version of the Canones uses a dating system that is one year back compared 
to the chronology of Hieronymus. 

128 Another, less likely possibility is that the date calculated as 250/249 B.C. may result from 
anattempt at dating according to the Roman consular reckoning, similar to that of Justin. 
For a detailed discussion, see Wolski 1956/7, 49—52; 1976a, 449, n. 43. 

129 Burgess 1999, 46. 

130 Wolski 1956/7, 52. 
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8 Conclusions 


A critical inquiry into the ancient evidence referring to the Arsakid beginnings 
allows for the conclusion that one should distinguish two stages of the Parthian 
secession from the Seleukid empire. First, Andragoras, the Seleukid governor 
(satrap) of Parthia-Hyrkania, rebelled against Antiochos 11 Theos (261-246) and 
proclaimed independence around 256. Second, Arsakes 1 invaded Parthia and 
killed Andragoras during the Fraternal War in the 240s. A methodological anal- 
ysis of the sources demonstrates a new picture of the early Arsakid-Parthian 
history with tolerable clarity. 

Arsakes decided on a massive invasion of Parthia at just the time when 
Seleukos 11 suffered a defeat at the hands of the Galatians at Ankyra in Ana- 
tolia.!3! This synchronism, expressed in no uncertain terms by Justin and more 
generally by Strabo, is the basis for dating the conquest of all Parthia by Arsa- 
kes 1. The communis opinio maintains that the battle of Ankyra was fought in 
240 or 239; therefore, Arsakes’ invasion of Parthia may be dated to 239 or 238.13? 
But a new chronology of events, elaborated in the present book, proposes the 
time span of 244-242 for the battle of Ankyra; in all likelihood, the battle of 
Ankyra and the invasion of Parthia by Arsakes occurred in 244/243. An inquiry 
into the sources allows for the following chronological order of the secession 
of Parthia: 


ca. 256—Andragoras’ rebellion in Parthia-Hyrkania. First phase of the defectio 
Parthorum. 

ca. 250—Arsakes’ first conquests in the northwestern fringes of Parthia 
(Astauene). 

248/247— Starting point of the Arsakid Era. Coronation of Arsakes 1 in Asaak 
(Astauene). 

246—Ptolemaios invades the Seleukid state. Beginning of the Laodikean War. 

245—Ptolemaic withdrawal from Babylonia (by July 245?), northern 
Mesopotamia, and northern Syria. 

ca. 244—Antiochos Hierax rebels against his brother Seleukos 11. Beginning 
of the Fraternal War. 

ca. 244/243 (or 244—242)— Battle of Ankyra: Seleukos 11 is defeated by Antio- 
chos Hierax and his allies. Battle of Kallinikon. Arsakes invades Parthia and 
kills Andragoras. Second phase of the defectio Parthorum. 


131 Strab. 11.9.2 C515; Iust. 41.4.7. 
132  Wolski 1956/7, 41-42. In later publications, he assumed the dates 240-239; see Wolski 
1996a, 181. 
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This chronology modifies the scheme proposed by J. Wolski. He placed 
the dates of Andragoras' rebellion and Arsakes' final invasion in the reign of 
Seleukos 11, in the period of ca. 245-239. This new chronology modifies many 
of the old findings, but no way does it reverse the contribution of J. Wolski and 
other researchers in explaining the history of early Arsakid Iran.!?? 


133  Wolski assumed that the mention of the Fraternal War in Justin 41.4.3—7 finds its exact 
counterpart in Strabo's statement about the "kings of Syria and Media" being engaged 
with other matters, or even with infighting (11.9.2 C515). See Wolski 20032, 26, n. 44. How- 
ever, Wolski underestimated the weakness of the Seleukid power in eastern Iran under 
Antiochos 11 Theos and assumed a faulty dating of the battle of Ankyra. Incidentally, 
M.E. Masson (1962) was close to the truth when he came to the conclusion that the Arsakid 
state was created in 246-242. 


CHAPTER 6 


Imperium Constitutum Est —Achievements and 
Challenges of Arsakes 1 


1 Political Achievements of Arsakes 1 


Arsakes 1 (Parthian Arsak; Greek Apodung; Persian 41) was the founder of 
the Arsakid state and Arsakid dynasty, ruling from 248/7 to 217 B.C. The begin- 
nings of his life remain virtually unknown, but his political career began when 
he became the leader of the Aparnoi, one of the three tribes of the Dahai. 
Arsakes subjugated the double satrapy of Parthia and Hyrkania by defeating 
Andragoras, who had rebelled against the Seleukid empire. Arsakes managed to 
consolidate his kingdom and to block the Seleukid efforts to reconquer Parthia. 
He became a major venerated figure amongst the Arsakids, who used his name 
as a royal honorific. Arsakes created necessary tools for further development 
of the Arsakid state, which would transform into an empire under his great- 
grandnephew, Mithradates 1.! 


11 The First Conquests 

Arsakes r's career before his coronation at Asaak is not covered in the avail- 
able sources. Nonetheless, what little information is there can be used to form 
some observations. The first date to link with Arsakes is the starting year of the 
Arsakid Era, 248/7 B.C. The era was proclaimed post factum, but it must have 
commemorated an epochal event from the early Arsakids' point of view. The 
most probable supposition would be a fact recorded in the Stathmoi Parthikoi 
(11) by Isidoros of Charax: the coronation of Arsakes in Asaak. Having defeated 
Andragoras in the 240s, Arsakes conquered the whole of Parthia including the 
city of Hekatompylos south of the Alborz Mountains. This metropolis, situ- 
ated on the main Khorasanian Road, would have been the best location for his 
royal proclamation. However, Arsakes was "first proclaimed" king in Asaak, a 
town in the northern Parthian border region of Astauene. Therefore, it can be 
assumed that this event took place before the conquest of southern Parthia, 


1 For recent evaluations of Arsakes r's reign, see Olbrycht 1998a; Wolski 2003a, 41-44; 2003b; 
Assar 2004; 2005; Olbrycht 2013d; Balakhvantsev 2017, 55-70; Strootman 2018; Overtoom 
2020, 77-93. Wolski was the first to appreciate the figure of Arsakes in the history of Iran 
and Central Asia, see Wolski 1937-1938; 1938; 1956/1957; 19692; 1974. 
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including the metropolis of Hekatompylos with its satrapal seat. Moreover, the 
royal proclamation was possible exclusively in the context of political achieve- 
ments, so it must have crowned the first military victories of Arsakes. It is thus 
conceivable that he subjugated the Parthian borderlands and Astauene prior to 
248/247, most probably about 250/249.? This date, computed as the third year 
of the 132nd Olympiad, is recorded in Eusebius (Chron. canones p. 201 Karst) as 
the date for the Parthian secession. Even if this specific date is not linked with 
any historical event, the sequence of Arsakes' activities suggests that he had 
gained footholds in the borderlands of northern Parthia and Hyrkania prior to 
the decisive invasion which removed Andragoras and allowed the Parthians to 
control all of Khorasan. 

Surprisingly Arsakes and the then Bactrian satrap, later king Diodotos 1, 
were in conflict (Iust. 41.4.8-9), even though they had a common enemy in 
the Seleukids. There must have been a serious reason for their mutual hos- 
tility. Strabo's mention of Arsakes' alleged Bactrian origins (11.9.3 C515) seems 
to be an echo of the Dahan leader's quarrels with Bactrians and their satrap, 
Diodotos. As a result, bitter hostility arose between Arsakes and the king of 
Bactria, which lasted many years and did not end until the death of Diodotos 1. 
Echoes of Arsakes r's links with Bactria are also seen in Synkellos. He relates 
that Arsakes and his brother Tiridates were satraps of Bactria, which in itself is 
false.3 

Availability of water and pasture largely determined Arsakes' plans, since his 
forces consisted chiefly of nomadic horsemen. He then had to make sure to cap- 
ture fertile soils and grassland along rivers where his troops could easily secure 
food and forage.‘ The only substantial river on Parthia's northern periphery was 
the Atrak, with its tributary the Sumbar. It was there, precisely in Astauene, that 


2 See also Wolski 1969a, 212-213. 

3 Synkellos, Ekloga (pp. 539-540 Dindorf = p. 343 Mosshammer). Bivar (19832, 31) still maintains 
that Arsakes 1 was “perhaps originally a local ruler in Bactria" but provides no corroboration. 
Lerner (1999, 13) speaks of an invasion of Margiana led by Arsakes. Relying on this hypothesis, 
Overtoom (2020, 81) assumes that "Within the first three years of his reign, Arsaces 1 appears 
to have led a new Parni invasion of Margiana, fighting an unsuccessful campaign against the 
Seleucid satrap of Bactria, Diodotus" Such an invasion appears to be possible given the polit- 
ical development of Arsakes as a ruler of the Aparnians and possibly of other Dahan tribes. 
However, its dating to the initial years of the reign of Arsakes in Parthia is not convincing 
since Arsakes was busy chiefly with imposing his control over large regions of Khorasan at 
that point. 

4 Asimilar pattern pertains to the Saljuqs, see Durand-Guédy 2015a. For comparison, Hungar- 
ian princes, arriving from the northern Pontic steppes in Central Europe in the ninth century 
A.D. settled in conquered Pannonia chiefly along riverbanks (Györffy 1985, 246-247). 
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Arsakes launched his first strike. The presence of nomads on the Sumbar in the 
early Arsakid period is confirmed archaeologically.5 

The fact of Arsakes' invasion of Astauene as the first land in Khorasan 
stemmed from its particular geopolitical location at the border between Hyrka- 
nia, Parthia proper, and the Caspian-Aral steppes. In this frontier territory, the 
rule of the Seleukids and Andragoras was relatively weak as the region was the 
most exposed to nomad attacks. But on the other hand, whoever controlled 
Astauene and adjacent lands, including Dahistan/Nesaia, posed a direct threat 
to both Hyrkania and central Parthia, and indirectly to Iran: if only he com- 
manded an army strong enough he would have open passage to the heart of 
the Iranian Plateau. Astauene lay partly in the valley of the Atrak, which in its 
upper course was part of a major trade trunk route connecting Areia (with its 
core in the Herat region) and Bactria with western Iran (Rhaga and Ekbatana 
in Greater Media). The strategic role of northern Khorasan and the adjacent 
steppes often came to the fore in the history of Iran in better-known events. And 
so, for example, in the fifth century A.D., the Hephtalites subjugated Dahistan 
and the northern fringes of Khorasan, and inflicted such devastating defeats 
on the Sasanians that Iran found itself on the brink of collapse. The same 
applies to the Saljuq expansion in the eleventh century A.D., which included 
first Khorasan, and then most of Iran.’ British reports in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries A.D. show discerning appreciation of the strate- 
gic location of northern Khorasan.? Therefore, the subjugation of Parthia by 
Arsakes came as an irreparable loss to the Seleukids and it is no surprise that 
they tried to regain the lost territory under Seleukos 11. Alien rule in Khorasan 
cut the Seleukids off from eastern Iran and Bactria with adjacent lands. What 
was worse, from a Seleukid perspective, a hostile state in Khorasan threatened 
western Iran, especially Greater Media, which had been in Seleukid hands until 
148 B.C. Likewise, early Arsakid Parthia formed a strategic threat to Graeco- 
Bactria. 


Khlopin 1979, 75-82. 
Cf. Gumilev 1969, 521. 
See Durand-Guédy 2015a. 
"Should a Russian force be disembarked near Ashkabad, there is nothing to prevent its occu- 
pying the whole of Khorasan; whilst, by seizing the important position of Shahrud-Bustam, 
they could cover their flank by virtually cutting Persia in half": Adamec, 1981, 323. For the 
strategic importance of Hyrkania, see Barthold 1984, 115. 
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1.2 Warrior of “Uncertain Descent” 

Valuable information is offered by Justin when he says that the Dahan leader 
Arsakes was “of uncertain origin, but of undisputed bravery” (vir sicut incer- 
tae originis, ita virtutis expertae), accustomed to living by plunder and robbery 
(hic solitus latrociniis et rapto vivere) (Iust. 41.4.6—7). The same is said in Amm. 
23.6.2? In other words, Arsakes was apparently an experienced soldier. Where 
had he gained his experience and proved his valor, so praised in the Suda, s.v. 
‘Apodxns? Considering that the Dahai—who made up famous elite horse archer 
units—regularly served in Hellenistic armies from Alexander of Macedonia 
to Antiochos 111,!° it may be assumed that Arsakes had been a mercenary for 
the Seleukids or their governors and might have fought in turbulent Anatolia 
and the Levant under Antiochos 11 Theos (261-246), where the Galatians and 
regional rulers kept causing unrest; so he might have fought in the service of 
the satrap of Bactria as well. Later stories of Arsakes' Bactrian origin may have 
stemmed from this last episode. Only after the death of Diodotos 1 did Arsakes 
come to terms with his son Diodotos 11, by which he could oppose Seleukos ts 
invasion. 

Attention should be paid to the phrase incertae originis in Justin. It sug- 
gests that Justin, and therefore Trogus, did not know exactly of the origin of 
Arsakes. The same applies to Ammianus. But at the same time, Justin describes 
the Parthians themselves as "Skythian fugitives" (Scytharum exules—41.11) who 
came from the desert (solitudo) located between Hyrkania and Margiana 
(411.10), which exactly corresponds to the description of the same region given 
by Strabo in 11.9.2 C515. Besides, Strabo (11.9.3 C515) states that the Aparnian 
Dahai were fugitives from the region of Maiotis Lake (in this case probably 
the Aral Sea), and depicts Arsakes as a "Skythian man" who led some of the 
Dahai (Apoduns àvrjp Zxvëfuc x&v Adv). All these pieces of evidence point to 
the nomadic descent of Arsakes. Ammianus (23.6.2) speaks of the obscure lin- 
eage of Arsakes (obscure geniti) which refers to his steppe background. 

All major Western Asian dynasties of the post-Achaemenid period strove to 
link their ancestors directly to Achaemenid satraps and kings. Such connec- 
tions were highlighted by the rulers of Pontos, Kappadokia, Armenia, Komma- 


9 Hoc regnum quondam exiguum, multisque antea nominibus appellatum, 0b causas quas 
saepe rettulimus, cum apud Babylona Magnum fata rapuissent Alexandrum, in vocabulum 
Parthi concessit Arsacis, obscure geniti, latronum inter adulescentiae rudimenta ductoris, 
verum paulatim in melius mutato proposito, clarorum contextu factorum aucti sublimius. 

10 For the Dahai as auxiliary and mercenary units under Alexander the Great and in the 
Seleukid period, see: Olbrycht 20042, 128-131, 13, 135, 156-161, 165—170; 2010c. 
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gene, and Atropatene.!! It was only the Arsakid dynasty that could not indi- 
cate any clear direct kinship with the Achaemenids. There are references to an 
Arsakid link to the Achaemenid King Artaxerxes (11), but interestingly, no close 
connections appear in sources describing contacts between the Parthians and 
Hellenistic rulers (particularly the Seleukids) in the late third-first centuries 
B.C. Trogus/Justin, Polybios, Diodoros, Poseidonios, Apollodoros of Artemita, 
and Strabo are silent about a possible Arsakid-Achaemenid affinity. Appar- 
ently, the Arsakids did not treat kinship with the Achaemenids as a particularly 
important issue in terms of their concept of royalty. However, an Arsakid link 
to Artaxerxes II, implied by some evidence, is not a coincidence.!? 

Arrian claims in his Parthika that Arsakes and Tiridates were two brothers, 
descendants of Arsakes, the son of Phriapites.? This unique account points 
only to the figures of Arsakes 1's direct ancestors but says nothing of their fam- 
ily connections. The name "Arsakes" was the personal name given to Artaxerxes 
11. Why this name? Under the Achaemenids and Alexander, the name Arsakes 
was used by some figures who were linked with the frontier satrapies of Iran 
exposed to Central Asia.!* Under Alexander of Macedonia, a certain Arsakes 
was appointed satrap of Areia (Arr. Anab. 3.25.7; Curt. 7.3.1). As in Parthia (the 
cases of Amminapes and Phrataphernes), Alexander probably chose some- 
one connected with that country by his origin. Areia bordered on the steppes, 
and like Parthia proper it certainly had contacts with nomads. Darius 11, the 
Achaemenid king (424-404), was the satrap of Hyrkania before he ascended 
the Persian throne. The name Arsakes was used in his family—one of his sons 
was named Arsakes. He then assumed the name Artaxerxes (11).5 Thus the 
name Arsakes, quite rare before the Arsakid Parthians, occurred in the frontier 
regions of Iran and was given to an Achaemenid prince. 

The lack of details about the ancestors of Arsakes stems from the fact that 
his clan descended from the steppes, and did not belong to the circle of great 
Iranian families settled on the Iranian Plateau and Bactria-Sogdiana in the 
Achaemenid period, including, e.g., the satrapal houses of Bactria, like the clan 
of Oxyartes, father of Rhoxana, or the Achaemenid Parthian clan of Phrata- 


11 See Panitschek 1988; 2016; Facella 2006; 2009; Schottky 1989; Shayegan 2011; 2016; 2017; 
Olbrycht 20182, 202. 

12 On the connections between the Arsakids and Artaxerxes 11, see Chapter 5. See also 
Olbrycht 2018a, 202; Wolski 1966; 1977a. 

13 Arrian, FGrH 156 F30a = Arrian, Parthika 1.2 ed. Roos, Wirth = Photios, Bibl. cod. 58, ed. 
Henry. 

14 For the name Arsakes (ArSak), see Justi 1895, 91-92. 

15 _ Sancisi-Weerdenburg 2012. 
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phernes, satrap of Parthia-Hyrkania in the late fourth century. The primary 
ancestors of Arsakes were obviously members of a nomadic steppe clan, and 
even if they had some relationships with the Achaemenids, they still remained 
a steppe lineage. There is some circumstantial evidence that a ruler of the Dahai 
married an Achaemenid princess under Artaxerxes II (404-359), when mutual 
contacts between the nomads of the Caspian-Aral area and the Southern Ural 
region and the Achaemenid empire were particularly vivid and intense (see 
Chapter 9). 

Significantly, none of Arsakid Parthian clans claimed particular connec- 
tions to the Achaemenid satraps or regional power-holders, contrary to the 
state of affairs in Pontos, Kappadokia, Kommagene, and Armenia in the post- 
Achaemenid age.!6 Apparently, the Arsakids and the Arsakid elite clans were 
predominantly newcomers in Iran. This pertains, for example, to the Surén 
clan. Conceivably some Aparnian clans merged with local great families in 
Parthia, Hyrkania and Media in the course of Arsakid conquests. Thus, the 
Arsakid Karin and Mihran families seem to have had particular links to Media D? 


13 The Overthrow of Andragoras and the Conquest of Khorasan and 
Hyrkania 

After subduing Astauene, located in the western parts of the Atrak basin, 
Arsakes waited for developments to unfold in Parthia, Hyrkania, and neighbor- 
ing lands. In the Upper Satrapies, Arsakes was not alone in his anti-Seleukid 
attitude. In adjacent Bactria, Seleukid rule was overthrown, and the Greek 
and Bactrian population there was led by Diodotos, who quickly assumed the 
title of king (basileus).'8 Accounts by Justin and Strabo prove Diodotos rebel- 
lion began long before Arsakes invaded Parthia. Arsakes took into account 
recent developments in politics and certainly knew of states such as Media 
Atropatene, Armenia, Pontos, and Kappadokia which were becoming more 
and more aggressive and demanding vis-à-vis the Seleukid empire. These king- 
doms were ruled by dynasts of Iranian origin. Parthia proper and Hyrkania were 
controlled by the former Seleukid satrap Andragoras, who proclaimed himself 
independent ruler and tried to imitate the successful secession of Diodotos 


16 Parthian clans: Wolski 1989; 2003c; Olbrycht 1998a, passim; Dąbrowa 2012; 2013. 

17  Lukonin 1983, 705; Olbrycht 2013e, 29-32. 

18  Lerner1999, 21 and 115 believes that Diodotos 1 of Bactria began to grow independent of the 
Seleukids about 245, more or less at the same time when Andragoras revolted in Parthia. 
In my new chronological scheme, I assume that Andragoras' revolt ensued before 246, and 
the same applies to the secession of Diodotos 1. 
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in Bactria. But his efforts proved in the end pointless as he was suddenly 
overwhelmed by Arsakes. Justin (41.4.6—7) thus describes Arsakes' conquest of 
Parthia: 


Erat eo tempore Arsakes, vir sicut incertae originis, ita virtutis expertae. Hic 
solitus latrociniis et rapto vivere accepta opinione Seleucum a Gallis in Asia 
victum, solutus regis metu, cum praedonum manu Parthos ingressus prae- 
fectum eorum Andragoran oppressit sublatoque eo imperium gentis inva- 
Sit. 


The invasion is presented as a conquest of the land of the Parthians by nomads 
characterized as brigands, and an overthrow of Parthia's governor (praefectus) 
Andragoras. It is possible to reconstruct the major strategic directions of the 
invasion led by Arsakes. South of the Kopetdagh, in the valleys of the upper 
Atrak and Kashafrüd, lay a fertile area, part of which was occupied by the 
invading nomads. Fertile lands and pastures, so desired by the nomadic armed 
units, were found not only in Astauene, but also in the belt along the northern 
foothills of the Kopetdagh, i.e., in Turkmenistan's regions of Akhal and Atek. 
There too, Arsakes' troops arrived, capturing the Dara region in Apavarktikene, 
located in Iran ca. 50-60 km to the south of today's Kaahka (Iust. 41.5.2). This is 
one of few locations mentioned in sources concerning Arsakes 1. The army of 
Arsakes also raided southern Parthia and captured the city of Hekatompylos; 
the metropolis was firmly in Arsakid hands when Antiochos 111 invaded Parthia 
in 209. 

After conquering Parthia, Arsakes subdued Hyrkania: [sc. Arsakes] Non 
magno deinde post tempore Hyrcanorum quoque regnum occupavit (Iust. 41.4.8). 
It seems justified to date the annexation of the land on the Caspian Sea at 
ca. 240, a few years after the death of Andragoras. The conquest of Hyrkania by 
Arsakes was a natural complement of the annexation of Parthia: Andragoras' 
satrapy included both lands. Besides, Arsakes, as the leader of the Aparnoi from 
the Ochos River, had controlled northern fringes of Greater Hyrkania, i.e. the 
area between the Atrak and Uzboi including Nesaia. Hyrkania's eastern border, 
including Astauene, was part of Arsakes' initial conquests. 

Hyrkania was a country with great economic potential, with large urban cen- 
ters (including Syrinx) and fertile agricultural areas. No wonder it became a 
key Arsakid center and its major metropolis, the city of Tambrax, located near 
Syrinx, was a royal seat of the early Arsakids (Polyb. 10.31.56). It is possible that 
some early Arsakid coins were issued in Hyrkanian Syrinx. S9.3 drachms bear 
the monogram X in the exergue which may point to the mint of Syrinx. The 
same applies to $9.4 coins with the letter C which was often used instead of the 
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correct shape of X.? These coins were minted under Friyapatak and Phraates 1. 
Under Phraates 11 (133/2-127) a Parthian mint at Tambrax appears to have been 
in operation (see below). The control of Hyrkania and southern Khorasan with 
Hekatompylos and the Nishapur region was of pivotal importance for Arsakes 1: 
one of his possible intentions was the desire to seize the local silver mines near 
Tus and Nishapur, and in Hyrkania (see below). Thanks to their silver deposits, 
Arsakes 1 and his successors were able to issue silver coins in large quantities. 

Meanwhile, the Seleukids were involved in mutual infighting (the Brothers' 
War). It was not until some years after the conquest of Parthia by Arsakes that 
king Seleukos 11 launched an expedition against the Arsakid kingdom (Iust. 
41.4.8-10). Victory over Seleukos II must have made an enormous impression 
on the Parthians' neighbors and on the Seleukids themselves, bestowing on the 
victor an air of a great commander and vanquisher of the Seleukids. 


1.4 Arsakes 1 versus Bactria 
On multiple occasions in Arsakid Parthia's early history, various connections 
made themselves felt between Arsakes r's kingdom and Bactria, which began 
as an enemy, later to become an ally of the Arsakids. Justin (41.4.8-9) stresses 
Arsakes' fears of Diodotos 1 and the importance of an alliance with Diodotos 
11. Strabo goes so far as to report that according to some accounts, Arsakes 
was a Bactrian who fled before Diodotos' power (Strab. 11.9.2 C515), but he 
believes this version less likely than the story of Arsakes' background among 
the nomadic Dahai.?° Strabo's account may suggest that Arsakes tried to attack 
Bactria, but was repulsed. From that point must have arisen Diodotos Ce hos- 
tility towards Arsakes, which, however, in the face of danger from Seleukos 11, 
turned into an alliance between the son of Diodotos 1 and Arsakes. Perhaps 
Arsakes had tried to loot Bactria or one of its western dependent regions (Mar- 
giana or northern Areia) at some point?! but was eventually repulsed. Arsakes 
may have stayed in Bactria's western marches for some time and tried his hand 
there. 

Information from Synkellos (p. 343 Mosshammer), which has Arsakes and 
Tiridates as satraps of Bactria, while erroneous, may be echoing stories about 


19 Assar 20m, 16-117. 

20 Wolski 1976a, 453, n. 60, rightly rejects claims of Arsakes’ Bactrian background. 

21 Lerner 1999, 13-14, is of the opinion that Arsakes’ failed attack was directed at Margiana. 
The attack on Margiana could have been carried out before the conquest of Khorasan, 
since after the “Parthian Landnahme" Arsakes was involved in stabilization efforts and 
prepared for an invasion of Hyrkania. He certainly did not intend to open a conflict with 
Bactria at this point. 
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Arsakes' actual connections with Bactria. Arsakes r's excellent orientation in 
the geopolitics in the area stretching from Anatolia to Bactria and Khorasmia 
(the latter was linked to the Apasiakai and Dahai) seems to imply his per- 
sonal experience and far-reaching contacts. The victories Arsakes won over 
Andragoras (240s) and Seleukos 11 brought him not only territorial gains, but 
also a sudden rise in prestige. Arsakes' state was quickly drawn into the power 
play between Western and Central Asian kingdoms and peoples, including the 
Seleukid empire, Graeco-Bactria, Khorasmia, Media Atropatene, and the peo- 
ples of the Central Asian steppes.?? 

Some recent studies partially question Arsakes' achievements. In this 
respect, A.S. Balakhvantsev is particularly critical of this figure. He pictures 
Arsakes I’s career as follows: Arsakes united the Aparnoi by ca. 240 and sub- 
jugated Parthyene, i.e. some parts of Khorasan, in 238 but lost this country due 
to an expedition of Seleukos 11. In 217 Arsakes 1 again subjugated Parthyene. 
This time, however, he was unable to take the city of Nisa. Taking into account 
a few coins of Antiochos 111, found at Nisa, Balakhvantsev assumes that Old 
Nisa remained Seleukid after 217 for some decades. This is risky in terms of 
methodology since rare coin finds cannot make up a starting point for com- 
plex historical reconstructions. Moreover, Nisa was not an island in the vast 
areas controlled by Arsakes 1, and it could hardly have retained independence 
from the Arsakids in the decades after 217 when they controlled entire Kho- 
rasan including Hekatompylos.?? 


2 Seleukos (Ce Expedition against the Arsakid Monarchy 


The rise of new states, those of Arsakes in Parthia and Diodotos in Bactria, 
in former Seleukid satrapies had in each case a different origin and course of 
events, but what they shared at first were their rulers' anti-Seleukid attitudes. 
Seleukos 11 Kallinikos (246—226/5) was doubtlessly aware that rebellions in Bac- 
tria and Parthia were dealing a powerful blow to Seleukid prestige and holdings 
in the Upper Satrapies. Seleukid power had already suffered in the war with 
Egypt and in fratricidal struggles in Asia Minor in the 240s. As soon as the sit- 
uation in the empire's western parts was brought under control, Seleukos 11 
launched an expedition eastward against Arsakes 1.24 Two antique authors 


22 Olbrycht ı1998a, 51-76; Wolski 1996a; Overtoom 2016. 

23 _ Balakhkvantsev 2017, 65-114. 

24 On the eastern expedition of Seleukos 11, see: Debevoise 1938, 12-13; Will 1979, 308-313; 
Lerner 1999, 33-43 (best treatment); Bernard 1994a, 490-493; Balakhvantsev 2015, 5-12; 
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supply important information about it. One is Justin, who, in book XL1 of his 
Epitoma Historiarum Philippicarum, recounts early Parthian history: after con- 
quering Hyrkania, king Arsakes called up a great army, fearing Seleukos and 
"Theodotus" (viz. Diodotos), the king of Bactria (Non magno deinde post tem- 
pore Hyrcanorum quoque regnum occupavit, atque ita duarum civitatium impe- 
rio praeditus grandem exercitum parat metu cum Seleuci et Theodoti, Bactriano- 
rum regis—41.4.8). This is what Justin 41.4.9-10 had to say about the expedition 
itself: 


Sed cito morte Theodoti metu libera- But being soon relieved of his fears by the 
tus cum filio eius, et ipso Theodoto, death of Theodotus [sc. Diodotos], he made 
foedus ac pacem fecit, nec multo post peace and an alliance with his son, who was 
cum Seleuco rege ad defectores perse- also named Theodotus; and not long after, 
quendos veniente congressus victor engaging with king Seleukos, who came to take 
fuit; quem diem Parthi exinde sollem- vengeance on the rebels, he obtained a victory; 
nem velut initium libertatis observant. and the Parthians commemorate the day on 
which it was gained with great solemnity, as the 
date of the commencement of their liberty. 


Justin's version has the Parthians as victors; they celebrated the day of the tri- 
umph over Seleukos 11 with solemnity and they fixed it as the beginning of their 
freedom (libertas). Justin 41.5.1 adds that Seleukos was then recalled into Asia 
by new disturbances, and Arsakes, gaining respite, settled the Parthian king- 
dom, levied soldiers, built fortresses, and strengthened his towns. This account 
implies that the defeated Seleukos 11 was not able to bring his Parthian cam- 
paign to completion or to reverse the defeat, as he had to confront new troubles 
in the western parts of the empire. These disturbances must have been caused 
by Antiochos Hierax, the Seleukid king of Asia Minor. 

Justin places Parthian history amid a complex political arrangement which 
Arsakes had to face, an arrangement stretching from Bactria to Asia Minor. A 
rapprochement between Arsakes and Diodotos 11 came about as an expedition 
by Seleukos 11 targeted at enemies in the Upper Satrapies was expected. Justin 
makes it clear that Arsakes defeated Seleukos. Whether Arsakes received mili- 
tary support from Diodotos 11 remains possible but hypothetical.?5 


2017, passim; Nabel 2017, 27; Overtoom 2020, 94-105. For the related numismatic evidence, 
see Newell 1938/1978, 202, Pl. XLI 7-12; 80; Pl. xvi1 7-10; Newell 1941/1977, 19, 63 ff., 171; 
SC 1/1, 230-33. 

25 Recently, Lerner 1999, 36, pointed out the presumed Bactrian assistance to Arsakes. 
Diodotos 11 of Bactria, after Arsakes' complete defeat, would be the next target for Seleu- 
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CHAPTER 6 


Strabo in his Geographika (1.8.8 Cg13) mentions Seleukos' expedition in 
passing as he describes peoples in western Central Asia: 


Tod dé «àv Maconyetav xal TOY Laxdv 
Edvous xal oi Atto. xal of Xwpå- 
cytot, Eig ods dd THV Baxtoravay xal 
TOV Zoydıavav Épuye Umitapevys, eic 
¿x TOV Anodpavrwv IIepoóv tov AA 
Eavdpov, xabdrep xai Bhooog xai ote- 
pov òè Apadxys tov KM ivıxov pevywv 
XéA&uxov EIS tovs ANACIAKAÇ ÈXWPNOE. 
gyal ò’ "Epatoodevng Toùç Apaywtovs 
xoi Maooayeras tots Baxtpioç napa- 
xetobor mpd¢ Stow mapa tov "Oo, 
xol Udnag pev xal Loydiavods tots 
dros eddqect avtixetabat TH Ivduch, 
Baxtptoug 8” én’ dAtyov-26 


Belonging to the tribe of the Massagetai and 
the Sakai are also the Attasioi and the Choras- 
mioi, to whom Spitamenes fled from the coun- 
try of the Bactrians and the Sogdians. He was 
one of the Persians who escaped from Alexan- 
der, as did also Bessos; and later Arsakes, when 
he fled from Seleukos Kallinikos, withdrew into 
the country of the Apasiakai. Eratosthenes says 
that the Arachotoi and Massagetai are situated 
alongside the Bactrians towards the west along 
the Oxos River, and that the Sakai and the Sog- 
dians, with the whole of their lands, are situ- 
ated opposite India, but the Bactrians only for 
a slight distance.?7 


Strabo's account has been seriously corrupted textually. Doubts arose about 
the various tribe names of the Attasioi, Apasiakai, and Arachotoi, where the 
context would make one expect a single people with a single name. It is quite 
improbable for a people on the Oxos / Amü Darya to be named the "Arachotoi" 
(from Apaywoie), i.e. Arachosians (Strabo gives the form Apaywtovc); this tribe 
living south of the Hindukush in the frontier regions between today's Iran and 
Afghanistan (the country's capital was Kandahar) never neighbored on the 
Massagetai, nor did they live on the Oxos / Amü Darya.2 The original name 
of the account, corrupted by copyists, was in all likelihood "Apasioi" ('Az&ctot), 
possibly a variant of "Apasiakai" (Amactdxat), wrongly given as "Attasioi" (Artd- 
gtot).29 

Of the greatest importance to our analysis is the historical content of Strabo's 
account. He only mentions an episode in the struggles between Seleukos and 


kos 11, which no doubt made him willing to send reinforcements. However, no specific 
information is available about Bactrian assistance. 

26 Greek text after Radt 2004, 347. 

27 Translation after Jones 1928 with modifications. 

28  OnArachosians and the country of Arachosia, see Schmitt 1987b (s.v. Arachosia); Bernard 
2005, 13-34. 

29 X Altheim, Stiehl 1970, 453-454; Daffina 1967, 54-57, 65-66; Schmitt 1987a. The form Atta- 
sioi (accepted by Lasserre and Radt) is corrupt. It originated due to a mistake in that Greek 
characters "TT" were inserted in place of “II”. 
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Arsakes. His information suggests that at some point Seleukos managed to 
repulse Arsakes from the territories in heartland Parthia (Khorasan). The text 
speaks of Arsakes withdrawing to the remote Apasiakai, where he could remain 
beyond Seleukos' reach. Strabo clearly compares two episodes when Asian 
potentates sought shelter among the Khorasmians and Apasiakai (the case of 
Spitamenes in 329-328) and Apasioi/Apasiakai (the case of Arsakes). Spita- 
menes is known for his close links with the Massagetai and Dahai, who sup- 
ported his resistance against the invasion of Alexander (329-328). In all like- 
lihood, the Apasiakai made up a part of the Massagetan confederacy (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Anacıdaaı).30 

While following Eratosthenes (mentioned in 11.8.8 C513), Strabo makes some 
factual errors. The locational core of his account is the lower course of the Oxos 
towards the west of Bactria; it is in that area that Apasiakai and Massagetai 
lived.?! Incidentally, Strabo's picture of the river courses and river names in 
the Caspian-Aral region is partially incorrect and he highlights his confusion 
about major rivers of the same area in chapters 1.11.5 C517 and n.7.3 C509 of 
his Geographika.?? 

Strabo makes no mention of Seleukos winning the war. Yet most scholars 
assume, unfounded in sources, Strabo's account to speak of a Seleukid victory, 
while they ignore Justin's unambiguous story about Arsakes' eventual triumph. 
Justin highlights that Arsakes furnished a large army to confront Seleukos r1. 
If Arsakes indeed won a victory, it may be taken for a fact that he had received 
substantial support from the Apasiakai. In the third century, they were control- 
ling large areas of the Trans-Caspian steppes north of the Uzboi and probably 
also parts of Khorasmia. Their military potential must have been considerable; 
archaeological evidence suggests that Khorasmia and the Caspian-Aral steppes 
saw the formation of the heavy cavalry later known as cataphracts (vide the 
finds of Khumbuz-tepe) by the third century.?3 

Arsakes' flight to seek refuge with the Apasiakai is an oft-quoted strategic 
maneuver in Parthian history. At times of great invasions, the Parthians would 
draw the enemy deep into the country; without a frontal defense of their bor- 
ders, they would fiercely resist the enemy in retreat. At the same time, they 
mobilized their forces and possibly called for allies or mercenary units to the 
rescue. Such was the case in 209 in the war against Antiochos 111. More is 
known about expeditions by Demetrios II (139-138) and Antiochos vii (130- 


30 Olbrycht 1998a, 59-60. 

31 Eratosthenes, F 111 63/111 20 Berger; F 108 Roller. 

32 A more detailed treatment of this issue offers Olbrycht 2010a. 
33 Olbrycht 2001; 2010c; 2015. 
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129) which, after initial successes and Parthian retreats, ended in a complete 
rout of the Seleukids.?^ So also ended Seleukos ri's expedition. Strabo speaks of 
an episode in which Arsakes 1 withdrew, but his story cannot be seen as stat- 
ing the final outcome. Add to this the account of Arsakes' victory by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (23.6.3), except that he assigns to Seleukos 11 the nickname Nikator 
(Nixdtwo, or "Victorious"); his error might be in its semantic proximity to the 
epithet Kallinikos (KaMivıxoç, “Beautifully Victorious”) applied to Seleukos 11, 
also nicknamed the Bearded (Hwywv).35 Despite some inaccuracies, Ammi- 
anus' account is valuable and implies a victory of Arsakes over Seleukos. 

In commenting on Seleukos 11’ expedition, it is only proper to quote a pas- 
sage by Poseidonios of Apamea as related by Athenaios in his Deipnosophistai 
(4.153A-B):36 


£y de tı tp. nepi LeAedxov Öimyobuevos In Book [1]6 in the course of his account of 
tod Baothews ws sig Mndlav dveASwy King Seleukos—how he entered Media and 
xoi noAeuwv Apodxeı Yıymaawriohn üno made war on Arsakes but was taken pris- 
tod BapBapov xai wç oXov xpóvov opd oner by the barbarian, and how he was with 
THt Apodxet dıerpubev &yópevoç Baci- Arsakes for a long time, treated as royalty— 
KC, ypapeı nal rata: mapd IIápOot; £v he writes as follows: ‘Amongst the Parthians 
toic deimvors 6 Boouäene mhv te xAlvyv at banquets the king had a separate couch 
Ep’ NS uóvoç xatéxetto Wetewpotépavtay on which he alone reclined, higher than the 
Mwy xai xeywpiouévny eiye xai thv tod- other ones, and a table placed alongside for 
nelav Lovent nadarep pwt Cen BapBa- him alone, as though it was for a hero, full of 
puxàv dorvandtwv rrapaxeınevnv.37 barbarian feast-food'38 


Crucial is the phrase cig Mndtav dei Dén xai moAeu@v "Apacocet ntyparwticly 
tnd tod BapBdpov. In other words, a king called Seleukos came to Media and 
waged war on Arsakes. The passage has led to many controversies about which 
Seleukos is meant in it. Other than Seleukos t1, no other Seleukid king by that 
name is known to have personally led an army against the Arsakids. After 


34 Fischer 1970; Lerouge-Cohen 2005; 2009b. 

35 For Seleukos ırs epithets, see Polyb. 2.71.4 with Muccioli 2013, 104, 118, 163, 215, 343. The 
appellative Nikator was applied to Seleukos 1 posthumously, see Muccioli 2013, 94-107; 
117-119. 

36 Athenaios (second/third century A.D.) passed on most of the known fragments of Posei- 
donios' Histories, see Malitz 1983, 46. 

37 FGrH/BNJ 87 F12 = Edelstein-Kidd F 64. In newer studies, this passage is ignored as a source 
for Seleukos 11’s expedition. It is omitted, e.g., by Wolski (1999), who repeatedly analyzed 
Seleukos expedition, nor is it known to Bernard (1994b). One exception is Lerner 1999. 

38 Translation after Dowden 2015. 
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Seleukos 11, we know of three Seleukid invasions of Parthia, those led by Anti- 
ochos 111 in 209, by Demetrios in 139-138, and by Antiochos VII in 130-129. 

Poseidonios clearly speaks of a king Seleukos conducting an expedition 
against Arsakes and waging war on the Parthians (nepi LeAedxou dmyobnevos 
tod Pacthews we eic Mndlav eveASwv). This description matches Seleukos 11, who 
definitely made Media a base for attack on the Parthians in Parthia proper. The 
verb avepyopat (“go up”) indicates that Seleukos’ army marched from the west- 
ern plains of Mesopotamia-Babylonia and entered mountain regions in Media. 
It may also suggest an expedition aginst some "upper" countries located in the 
Upper Satrapies. 

Most scholars believe that either the text is corrupt, or the name Seleukos 
refers to some Seleukid prince in the second century 5.c.?? This approach 
stems from the a priori assumption that the third-century Arsakid Parthians 
were not powerful enough, just years into their statehood, to defeat and take 
a Seleukid king prisoner. Such things demonstrably happened at the time 
of Parthian expansion, but not until the second-first centuries B.C. (cases of 
Demetrios II in 138 and Demetrios 111 in 88/87).*° 

Whom do historians identify as Seleukos in Athenaios/Poseidonios’ text and 
how do they interpret his account? According to some, he was Seleukos, the 
son of Demetrios II by Kleopatra. That particular Seleukos (v) could have 
been part of a Parthian expedition led by Antiochos vii Sidetes in 130-129. 
Another possibility considered is that it was Seleukos, son of Antiochos v11.42 
Antiochos vii Sidetes married Kleopatra Thea, the wife of Demetrios 11, who 
had been defeated by the Parthians in 138.43 When Antiochos v11 led a major 
expedition against the Parthians in 130-129,** his son Seleukos could not have 
been more than a few years old 25 That Seleukos was taken Parthian prisoner 
of war after his father died in 129.48 Yet Poseidonios’ account speaks of a “King 


39 Jacoby says: “Bei Athenaios liegt F12 irrtum oder korruptel vor: an Seleukos 11 ist nicht zu 
denken" (commentary to FGrH 87 Fı2, 167). 

40 For details, see: Dąbrowa 1992, 45-54; Shayegan 2007; Nabel 2017. 

41  Stähelin 1921, 1245; Balakhvantsev 2015, 5-12. 

42 Fischer 1970, 30, 49ff.; Grainger 1997, 66. 

43 Grainger 1997, 29 and 46. 

44 Fischer 1970. 

45 Fischer 1970, 53, admits that Seleukos, born between 139 and 133, was certainly not older 
than 10 years. 

46 “Seinen Sohn jedoch, den Seleukos, der im Gefolge des Vaters zugleich mitgekommen war, 
in noch zartem Alter, faßte Aráak ab, führte ihn gefangen und verwahrte ihn königlich” 
(Porphyrios, FGrH 260 F32.19 = Euseb. Chron. 121.5-15 Karst). He never returned from this 
captivity, see Fischer 1970, 49ff., and Ehling 1996, 37. 
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Seleukos" who led a military offensive against the Parthians and was taken pris- 
oner by them. To avoid any contradictions and ambiguities, F. Jacoby proposed 
amending Poseidonios' text to render more likely a version in which the author 
was in fact referring to Seleukos, the son of Antiochos v11. Thus the text would 
appear to refer not to the king, but to the king's son: tod (viod tod) BactAewe.4” It 
is however hardly possible that a boy could command an army. Some historians 
have embraced the view that Seleukos, the son of Demetrios 11, and a namesake, 
the son of Antiochos v11, are in fact one and the same person,*® a specula- 
tive assumption. Back in the nineteenth century, a hypothesis was proffered 
by P. Gardner in which Poseidonios’ account really referred to Seleukos 11.49 
Recently, this hypothesis was corroborated by J.D. Lerner with convincing new 
arguments.°° Although Poseidonios in his History was essentially writing about 
the period 146—79,?! it cannot be ruled out that he interposed in it some digres- 
sions including remarks on Seleukos 11's captivity (maybe as analogy with the 
captivity of Demetrios 11). Indeed, Seleukos 11 Kallinikos was the first Seleukid 
to be captured by an Arsakid. The generous treatment which he met in captiv- 
ity (described by Poseidonios) demonstrates Arsakes r's foresight, in which he 
apparently tried to appease his prisoner by ensuring him royal treatment. The 
Arsakids later also pursued similar policies toward other Seleukid prisoners of 
war, particularly Demetrios 11.52 


47 Jacoby in his commentary on FGrH 260 F32 $19. Malitz 1983, 292, n. 263, accepts the 
amendment by F. Jacoby. Edelstein and Kidd reject it: "It is safer to assume confusion on 
the part of Athenaeus, than to attempt to eradicate it" (Edelstein, Kidd 1989, 304). Fis- 
cher 1970, 49-52 comes to an unlikely conclusion that Seleukos assumed command after 
his fallen father and fought the Parthians. Malitz believes that “Im Troß des geschlagenen 
Heeres nahm der Partherkönig einen Seleukos, vermutlich den Sohn Antiochos’ vir., in 
Gewahrsam" (Malitz 1983, 292, based on Porphyrios, FGrH 260 F32.19; Iust. 39.1.9). 

48 Seleukos, the son of Demetrios, and Seleukos, the son of Antiochos vil, were identified 
by Bouché-Leclerq 1914, 11, 599-600, and Stähelin 1921, 1245. Opposed to this theory was 
Jacoby (commentary to FGrH 87 Fı2, 167). 

49 Gardner 1877, 4. The hypothesis is quoted by Debevoise, but he is undecided: "It must 
be granted that the beard which appears on his (sc. Seleucus’) coin portraits is paral- 
leled on the coins of only those rulers who were captives in the east"—Debevoise 1938, 
n. 55. 

50 According to Lerner 1999, 33-37, Seleukos 11 remained in captivity "for a long time" and his 
defeat came about because of the alliance between Parthia and Diodotos 11 (43). Seleukos 
returned to the west after Hierax's attack (37). 

51 Malitz1983, 271. According to F. Jacoby (commentary to FGrH 87, 155), book xvi contained 
a history of Syria from the end of Demetrios 11 Nikator's first reign (his captivity in Parthia) 
until the death of Antiochos v11 or even Demetrios 11 in 125. 

52 _ Nabel zou. Balakhvantsev 2017, 192 rejects the hypothesis about Seleukos 11's Parthian cap- 
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Justin's account leaves no doubt that the victory Arsakes won over Seleu- 
kos 11 was complete, an event the Parthians celebrated as their day of freedom. 
Justin also mentions that Seleukos 11 was recalled by disturbances in Asia. One 
of those disturbances might have been the rebellion by Stratonike, Seleukos' 
aunt, in Antiocheia.9? More dangerous for Seleukos 11 was an attack by Antio- 
chos Hierax on Mesopotamia.5^4 It is unclear whether it was coordinated with 
Stratonike's rebellion.55 

In the meantime, Antiochos Hierax suffered defeats in confrontations 
against Attalos in western Anatolia, which resulted in his expulsion from Asia 
Minor. Hierax, pressed by the Pergamon army, left Asia Minor and moved out 
to combat his brother. Seleukos was in danger of being deposed from the Syrian 
throne. Such a turn of events would not have suited the Parthians, who could 
see the defeated Seleukos as an assurance to perpetuate a balance of power 
they found favorable, while Hierax's policies could well have been dangerous 
to Arsakes 1. In military terms, the latter was apparently aware that he was not 
in a position to subjugate new regions in western Iran. First, he and his army 
had to install a new state in the newly conquered territories. At this juncture, 
the Parthians released Seleukos from captivity and he was able, perhaps with 
Parthian assistance, to deal with Hierax. What is surprising is that, after a defeat 
in Parthia, Seleukos 11 won successes at arms against Hierax and even temporar- 
ily regained Asia Minor with his beloved metropolis of Sardes. 

An important source for Seleukos (te reign is his monetary issues.56 How- 
ever, their meaning is often ambiguous. On his coins, Seleukos is sometimes 


tivity and points to the Babylonian Astronomical Diaries as evidence that Seleukos 11 was 
not in captivity for any time. In fact, for the reign of Seleukos 11 we only have few dated 
Babylonian texts (a full list is in Del Monte 1997, 48-53, 232), and Babylonian evidence can 
neither support nor contradict the view of a Parthian captivity of Seleukos 11. 

53 Ios. Contra Ap. 1.205-207 = Agatarchides, FGrH 86 F 20a: (205) ovx òxvýow de xal tòv en’ 
edyPelac Stag VELA... LNUYV renompevov hpv Ayadapylönv dsvopdicat. (206) dinyobuevog yàp 
ta nepl Utpatovinny, öv todmov YAdev Lev elg Luplav & Maxedovias xatadinodon tov ÉAVTÄS 
d&vdpa Anuytplov, LeAeduov dé yauetv abt où HeANGavToG, Greg Exeivy MpoTEddunaEv, Torov- 
pévou Bé thv dnò BajuAQvoc arpareiav abtod cà mepl thy Avrıöxeiav évewtéptoev. (207) E10” 
ws aveotpepev ó Boateng, aAtoxopevng Tij¢ ‘Avtioyelac eic XeAeüxetay puyodoa, napov dürft 
Toews ATTONAEIV evurviot KwAdovtı neroheioa EANGON Kal anedavev. 

54 On Antiochos Hierax, see: Grainger 1997, 35-36; Petković 2009, 378-383; Will 1979, 1, 294- 
301. 

55 Altheim, Stiehl 1970, 454, date Stratonike's act in Antiocheia and Hierax's attack on Meso- 
potamia at 227; these events may have been to cause Seleukos to retreat from the east. 
Grainger 1997, 61, dates Stratonike's rebellion at ca. 235. 

56 On Seleukos ır's coins: SC 1/1, 229-289; Golenko 1995, 108 ff. 
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pictured wearing a beard or sideburns.5? Coins bearing an image with a rel- 
atively short beard are ascribed to the mints at Susa and Nisibis. The most 
characteristic are portraits with a long beard issued at the end of his reign by 
two mints (one might have been Sardes) in Anatolia.5? There has long been 
contention about whether the appearance of bearded portraits was a politically 
motivated Parthian influence. Based on coinage, A. Cunningham assumed that 
Seleukos 11 spent some time in Arsakid captivity and his beard was a Parthian 
feature.5? But E. Babelon opposed this hypothesis, arguing that the beard on 
Seleukos 11's (and Demetrios 11's) coins was in deference to Zeus, always shown 
as a bearded deity.®° 

According to Polybios (2.71.4.), Seleukos bore the titles Kallinikos (“Beauti- 
fully Victorious”) and Pogon (“Bearded”). It is unknown in what circumstances 
Seleukos adopted the second appellative, but its appearance in his titulature 
permits some conclusions to be drawn. First, a bearded king must have been 
an exception; secondly, since Alexander the Great, a beard was not fashion- 
able among Macedonian-Greek elites, but it remained popular among Irani- 
ans. Although the portraits on coins attributed to Arsakes 1 show him clean- 
shaven, this was probably an idealized convention of picturing a king on coin 
obverses and reverses. Beginning with Mithradates I (ca. 165-133/132), almost 
all Arsakids were shown bearded on coins. 

Among Seleukos 11's monetary issues, coins are found containing symbols 
like a horse, a bow, a bow case, and arrows, deemed by some scholars as asso- 
ciated with Seleukos' Parthian campaign. And so, coins (obols) from Ekbatana 
show on the obverse a horse's head, and on the reverse a bow and bow case, 
which seems to be allusion to the war against the Parthians.®! On the reverses 
of Ekbatana bronzes (in issues showing a bearded king) similar motifs recur: 
bow, bow case, arrows, and quiver.®? 

Was Seleukos ırs defeat and consequent captivity with the Parthians a 
unique occurrence in those times? Certainly not: there are many instances 
of surprising defeats of strong Hellenistic armies by forces of local rulers. 


57 Thesubject is comprehensively treated by Houghton and Lorber (SC 1/1, 232-233). See also 
Morkholm 1991, 116-118, il. 368. Cf. Alonso Troncoso 2010; Mittag 2002. 

58 | Morkholm 1991, 124, ill. 396. According to Golenko (1995, nos. 273-278), Ekbatana turned 
out coin portraits with a long, pointed beard. 

59 Cunningham 1884, u3f. and n. 12. 

60 Babelon 1890, LXV and cxxxiit. Lorber, Iossif 2009 assume that a “temporary beard" 
depicted on some Seleukid coins was the outward mark of a vow undertaken before a 
military campaign, then shaved off at its successful completion. 

61  Thusalready Newell (ESM 202). Cf. Golenko 1995, 115. 

62  Golenko 1995, 125 (nos. 273-278)). Cf. coin types in ESM 563-565. 
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From this point of view, Seleukos IT's reverse against Arsakes is not exceptional. 
The powerful diadochos Lysimachos could not defeat Zipoites of Bithynia in 
297. Shortly after 301, Lysimachos intended to subjugate Bithynia. Zipoites 
defeated two generals of Lysimachos and afterwards the king himself.® In 292, 
the Thracian king Dromichaites defeated and took captive Lysimachos, who 
was then forced to grant his victor considerable territorial concessions.9* 

Opinions vary among scholars about the timing of Seleukos' expedition and 
it is difficult to obtain precise dating as it depends on the chronology of events 
of the 240s-230s in Anatolia and the Near East (the so-called War of the Broth- 
ers and the following struggles between Seleukids and King Attalos of Perga- 
mon), which remains hypothetical.® It seems that the eastern expedition of 
Seleukos 11 against the Parthians began about 240 (see Chapter 2). 


3 Parthia versus the Seleukid Kingdom in the Initial Years of 
Antiochos 111 


3.1 The Molon’s Rebellion in the Seleukid Empire 

Having repulsed Seleukos 11's invasion, the Arsakids steadfastly continued their 
westward expansionist policy using numerous opportunities to strengthen 
their power at the expense of the Seleukids. In the meantime, Antiochos 111 
ascended the throne at Babylon in 223, and began his long reign marked by 
enduring military activity aimed at reuniting all the countries ever claimed by 
the Seleukids. 

The young king was forced to face the politically coordinated rebellions of 
Molon in Media and Alexander in Persis.6 An instructive account is supplied 
by Polybios as he, retelling Molon's rebellion of 222, speaks about the usurper 
buying by bribery the friendship of neighboring "satrapies" (5.43.5-6). Molon 
worked upon the troops in Media until they were ready for military operations. 
Molon’s efforts were supported by his brother Alexander, satrap of Persis. Hav- 
ing secured the support of the “neighboring satrapies by gaining the favor of 
their governors with bribes’, Molon marched out with a large army against Anti- 


63 ` ForZipoites, see Lund 1992, 82; 120. The era of the Bithynian kings, which was introduced 
by king Nikomedes 11 in October 149 B.C. starts in the year 297/296 (Hannestad 1996, 72). 

64 Lund 1992, 45; Lens Tuero 1989. 

65 ` Lemer1999,33, assumes the years 236-229/8 for Seleukos’ eastern expedition. Wolski 1999, 
122, speaks of a date ca. 232; Bernard 19942, 490 ff.—ca. 228; Will 1979, 1, 274— between 230 
and 227; Altheim, Stiehl 1970, 454— during 228-227. 

66 See Fischer 1988; Richter 2017, 255-269. 
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ochos (fe generals.6” The word oatpaneia denotes the province of a satrap.58 
The phrase napaxsıyévaç catpametas pertains to the satraps "located beyond”, 
i.e. the neighboring states on the eastern Seleukid borders. At the time, Molon’s 
territory bordered on independent Media Atropatene and Parthia.® It is there- 
fore possible that Arsakes 1 obtained either some territorial gains along the 
frontiers between Media and Parthia or financial gifts from Molon. The same 
applies to Artabazanes of Media Atropatene, whose military threat towards 
Greater Media and the Tigris basin seemed particularly dangerous from the 
Seleukid point of view. Following the suppression of Molon's rebellion, Anti- 
ochos 111 marched into Media Atropatene to impose his rule over its king. 

Some scholars deny any links between Molon and Bactria or Parthia.”° It is 
true that there is no direct explicit evidence, but one should take into consider- 
ation that we have only one account of the rebellion of Molon, that of Polybios, 
so our knowledge is certainly fragmentary. Molon did not act in a vacuum and 
Arsakid Parthia could have been his enemy, prone to occupy new territories 
in Media. Alternatively, Parthian "sympathetic" neutrality, or support, would 
have been of particular importance in the political and military constellation 
created by the rebellion of Molon. The latter would not have been able to act 
against Antiochos 111 without securing his rear. 

Molon's rebellion was certainly part of a disintegration process of the 
Seleukid control of the Upper Satrapies, in that Arsakes in Parthia and Diodotos 
in Bactria showed an example of successful defiance. Molon declared himself 
a king and strove to gain the support of both the Greek-Macedonian communi- 
ties and Iranians. The position of Molon grew increasingly formidable vis-à-vis 
Antiochos 111. His Median satrapy was able to provide great military power. He 
took measures to bind the neighboring rulers to his cause. A royal council held 
under Antiochos 111 to consider the uprising decided to send a corps under 


67 Polyb. 5.43.5-6: [5] &vo(pouc mapecxevanwe npòç Mav toùç Ex THC idias oorpamelae SyAouc Sick 
TE THC &Xri8otc TAŞ Ex TAV WHEAELOV Kal TOUS Pößous, oS Eveipydoato oic Yyyeuócty AvaTaTı- 
KAS xal PEevdeic eiopepwv EMIT TOAdS Mapa TOD BactAewe, [6] Eroıuov dE auvaywvıoryv Exwv TOV 
aSerpov AreEavdpov, Nopadıopevog dE xod TK KATA TAS rapaxeınevas TATPATTELAS Sid THIS TAV 
TPOETTWTWV Ebvolas xal Swpodoxtac, EEeotpdtevcE petà MEANS Suvdpews Ent tods Tod Baoi- 
Aéws otpatyyous. 

68 ` ForSeleukid satrapies, see Lehmann-Haupt 1921; Bickerman 1983a; Bengtson 1964; Capde- 
trey 2007, 229-257 and 283-294. For satrapy see also Hdt. 1.192, 3.89, Xen. Hell. 3.110. 

69 Schmitt (1964, 123) believes that the reference is to the rulers of Bactria, Parthia, and 
Atropatene; in fact, the last two countries come into play. Schmitt is also right in saying 
that Polybios used the term "satraps" for independent rulers in former Seleukid lands; sim- 
ilarly, Polyb. 10.34.14. 

70 Richter 2017, 262-266 contra Schmitt 1964, 123. See Coloru 2009, 176-177. 
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Xenon and Theodotos against Molon. The satraps of Babylonia, Susiana and 
the Red Sea region remained faithful to Antiochos 111. In the meantime, the 
Seleukid conflict with Egypt concerning Koile-Syria revived. Molon became 
master of Apolloniatis and attacked Seleukeia on the Tigris. At the battle of 
Apollonia an army led by Antiochos 111 defeated Molon's armed forces. Molon 
and his brother Alexander comitted suicide (Polyb. 5.41—47). 

Antiochos 111 managed to defeat the rebels in Media and Persis and to 
strengthen Seleukid rule in these western Iranian lands. The Arsakids must 
have watched the internal struggles in the Seleukid empire with particular 
interest as they revealed deficiencies in the vast kingdom. However, after Anti- 
ochos 111 had achieved initial successes, he certainly intended to direct his 
attention to Arsakid Parthia at some point. 


3.2 Antiochos III versus Artabazanes of Media Atropatene 

Having quelled Molon’s rebellion, Antiochos intervened in Media Atropatene 
and vassallized its king, Artabazanes. Artabazanes had supported Molon and 
his power threatened Seleukid Greater Media and Mesopotamia. He was per- 
ceived as the “most formidable and vigorous’ of the rulers beyond the Seleukid 
borders in the east (Polyb. 5.55). Antiochos 111’s primary goal was to militar- 
ily secure his own satrapies of Greater Media and Persis from the threat of 
the neighboring states. Polybios states that Antiochos was “elated by his suc- 
cess, and wishing to strike awe and terror into the minds of the princes of 
the barbarians who were near, or conterminous with his own satrapies, that 
they might never venture to aid by supplies or arms those who revolted from 
him, determined to march against them"?! Polybios uses the plural but the 
attack by Antiochos was directed against Artabazanes, one of the princes who 
ruled over the so-called Satrapeiai and the tribes on their borders.’? Polybios 
calls Artabazanes “satrap’, like Arsakes of Parthia and Euthydemos of Bactria. 
Atropatene is thereby in a line with these already independent states in the 
east of the Seleukid empire. The German historian H.H. Schmitt noted that 
this terminology in Polybios and his pro-Seleukid source reproduces the usual 
nomenclature at the Seleukid court, which demonstrates the still existing claim 


71 Polyb. 5.55.1: ó 8& BauctAeds Enapdeis tH yeyovörı npotepnpar, xod BovAdpevos Zug ra Dua) xai 
xatanAngacbat tods Orepxetuévouc voc Eavtod oatpaneiaiç xol cvvopodvtas Suvdotas TAV 
Bapßapwv, tva unte ouyxopnyelv uNTE cvupmoAeuetv ToAUAat cole ANOOTATAIG aÙTo ytvopévotc, 
émeBdreto otpatedew en’ adtods, xai npatov Ent Tov Apraßalavıy (...). 

72 ` Polyb. 5.55.2: öç &döxeı Bapbrarog evo xai mpaxtixwtatos THY Suvactav, deondlew dé xal TOV 
Latpameiwv xoXoupévov xal TAV ToUTOIG GUVTEPHOVOOVTWV £vàvy. 
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of the dynasty to these lands.?? Polybios avoids the expression Atropatenians, 
and does not use the terms Media or northern Media, which looks quite bizarre. 
In hisgeneral description of Media, Polybios (5.44) knows of Greater Media and 
the land of Satrapeians, but does not use the notion Atropatenians. M. Schot- 
tky rightly states that Atropates, who had first achieved a certain degree of 
independence, was a kind of persona non grata in the Macedonian-oriented 
Hellenistic historiography.” 

The Seleukid army crossed the Zagros Mountains and entered the territory 
of Artabazanes, located between the borders of Greater Media and the Caspian 
(Hyrkanian) Sea. Artabazanes, “an extremely old man’, did not resist and agreed 
to a treaty with Antiochos on the latter's terms (Polyb. 5.55.4-10). We do not 
know the conditions imposed on Artabazanes, but it is certain that he was not 
deposed and, presumably, his royal house became linked to the Seleukids by a 
marital union. 

In 217, the Dahai were fighting alongside the Seleukid Antiochos 111 at Raphia 
(Polyb. 5.79.3). Many scholars take this as proof that Seleukos 11 had forced 
Arsakes1to accept a vassal treaty under which the Arsakids had to supply men- 
at-arms. It is nonetheless doubtful that Seleukos 11 was able to impose such an 
arrangement on the Parthians."5 It seems that the Dahai fought in Antiochos’ 
army as mercenaries with Arsakid consent. 


4 Stabilisation of Power 


44 The Pattern of Conquest 

The exact progress ofthe conquest of Parthia proper (Parthyaia) by the Aparnoi 
remains only fragmentarily known. According to Strabo (11.9.2 C515), Arsakes 
was at first weakened by struggles with those he had expropriated (supporters 
of Andragoras, including part of the local Parthian elite and representatives 
of a Graeco-Macedonian population), and the same applied to his successors: 
(sc. Arsakes) xat’ dpyàc pèv odv dodevng Hv StamoAeuay mpóc voc dpaıpedevrac 
THY xcopatv xai abrög xai ot StadeEcpevor Exeivov. Apparently, the Aparnoi tried to 
overrun lands which until then had partly belonged to the agricultural popu- 
lation of Parthia."9 This phrase also refers to annexation of further territories 


73 ~~ Schmitt 1964, 123, n. 3. 

74 Schottky 1989, 68. 

75 | SoSchmitt 1964, 63. 

76 Cf. Mandel’shtam 1977, 220; Khazanov 1984, 263; Olbrycht 19982, 63-66. 
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until the mid-second century (Hyrkania, Parthian-Median borderland), a pro- 
cess the Seleukids tried to oppose, as did Seleukos 11 (in ca. 240), Antiochos 111 
(in 209), and Antiochos Iv (in 164-163).77 

A similar picture is given in Ammianus 23.6.2: Parthia ^was once small and 
for reasons which we have often given was called before by various names" but 
"after the fates had taken off Alexander the Great at Babylon, took its name 
from the Parthian Arsakes, a man of low birth; he had been a brigand chief dur- 
ing his younger days, but since his ideals gradually changed for the better, by a 
series of brilliant exploits he rose to greater heights" 7? According to Ammianus 
23.6.3, Arsakes accomplished “many glorious and valiant deeds’, and “after he 
had conquered Seleukos Nikator [in fact, this refers to Seleukos 11], successor of 
the said Alexander, on whom his many victories had conferred that surname, 
and had driven out the Macedonian garrisons, he passed his life in quiet peace, 
and was a mild ruler and judge of his subjects" "? So we see a dizzying rise from 
a brigand steppe chief to a mighty and mild ruler, which obviously includes 
elements of idealization. 

Another testimony highlights that Arsakes was *most experienced in the 
art of war" and "whereas most gentle to every subject, he was most vigor- 
ous in putting down revolts” (Suda, s.v. Apadxys). This encomiastic entry from 
the Suda echoes a source from Hellenistic times. In this brief text Arsakes 
appears as king of the Parthians (IIcp@wv BactAetc¢) suppressing many revolts. 
This is indicative of his efforts to entirely subjugate Khorasan with its north- 
ern Kopetdagh piedmonts and Hyrkania, facing resistance of some parts of 
the local sedentary population. The Suda claims that Arsakes “died after being 
struck by a spear against his rib in battle”. We are not informed whether this 
happened while suppressing a revolt or during a battle against an external 
enemy. It is not certain whether the circumstances of the death of Arsakes I are 
historical. Suda’s information cannot be verified at the current state of knowl- 
edge. 


77 Ailianos, VH 2.41: Antiochos 1v fought among the Medes against “Arsakes”. See also Tac. 
Hist. 5.8. 

78 Hoc regnum quondam exiguum, multisque antea nominibus appellatum, ob causas quas 
saepe rettulimus, cum apud Babylona Magnum fata rapuissent Alexandrum, in vocabulum 
Parthi concessit Arsacis, obscure geniti, latronum inter adulescentiae rudimenta ductoris, 
verum paulatim in melius mutato proposito, clarorum contextu factorum aucti sublimius. 
On the image of Arsakes 1in Ammianus, see Drijvers 1999. 

79 ` Out post multa gloriose et fortiter gesta, superato Nicatore Seleuco, eiusdem Alexandri suc- 
cessore, cui victoriarum crebritas hoc indiderat cognomentum, praesidiisque Macedonum 
pulsis, ipse tranquillius agens temperator oboedientium fuit et arbiter lenis. 
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Another version of Arsakes' death is given by Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.4. 
He states that Arsakes, "after all the neighboring lands had been brought under 
his rule, by force, by regard for justice, or by fear" and after strongholds and 
fortified camps had been established, “died a peaceful death in middle life" 
(medium ipse agens cursum aetatis placida morte decessit). As in the case of 
Suda, this information cannot be verified. 

Some details of the conquests of Arsakes 1 are given by Justin (413.1312) in 
a highly informative and condensed account: 


[u] [sc. Parthi] fines deinde non in- [n] They then advanced their borders—ini- 
tercedentibus primo finitimis, postea tially without interference from their neigh- 
etiam prohibentibus in tantum pro-  bors, and afterwards despite their efforts to 
tulere, ut non inmensa tantum ac pro- stop them—to such an extent as to encom- 
funda camporum, verum etiam prae- pass not only the vast, low-lying plains, 
rupta collium montiumque ardua oc- but also steep hills and towering mountain 
cupaverint. ranges. 

[12] Ex quo fit ut Parthiae pleraque [12] This is why most of Parthia experiences 
finium aut aestus aut frigoris magni- either extremes of heat or cold, since the 
tudo possideat, quippe cum montes nix mountains are beset by snow and the plains 
campos aestus infestet. by heat.8° 


Arsakes and his followers first occupied both lands on steppe plains, which 
may be identified with areas of the Karakum, and the northern foothills of the 
Kopetdagh in Turkmenistan. Later, however, the expansion began to encounter 
increasing resistance from neighbors, especially since it had reached moun- 
tainous regions, i.e., the mountain ranges of Khorasan and its fertile valleys. 
This last aspect is particularly significant as it belies some scholars' fabrications 
about Arsakes r only having been able to capture marginal strips of the plains in 
northern peripheries of the Seleukid province of Parthia.?! It would be difficult 
to explain the simple matter of how Arsakes could have overthrown Andrago- 
ras, who ruled the entire satrapy of Parthia-Hyrkania. What then became of 
Andragoras' capital, which must have been located not on the piedmont plains 
of Akhal-Atek, but well into Khorasan (in all likelihood in Hekatompylos)?8? 


80 Translation by Yardley 1994. 

81  SoSherwin-White, Kuhrt 1993, 88; Drijvers 1998, 284-285. 

82 Like A. Kuhrt and S. Sherwin-White 1993, Lerouge 2007, 228-229 believes that the Parthian 
state was originally limited to the lands north of the Kopetdagh, which is not correct if 
Polybios 10.28-31 is to be believed. 
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Recently A.S. Balakhvantsev has put forward an original and far-fetched 
hypothesis that Arsakes 1 finally subjugated Parthia proper only in 217B.c.83 
He points to Strab. 11.9.2 and reads in that account that Euthydemos had taken 
the Bactrian throne before Arsakes 1 conquered Parthia. Furthermore, he jux- 
taposes the death of Diodotos II in ca. 225, the rise of Euthydemos in Bactria, 
and the alleged final invasion of Parthia by Arsakes 1 in 217. This reconstruction 
includes too many speculative points and cannot be accepted. In particular, 
placing the ultimate conquest of Parthia/Parthyene only in 217 does not com- 
ply with well-known facts given in Justin.8* 

Justin and Strabo make it quite clear that Arsakes conquered all of Parthia 
and Hyrkania and that this gave birth to the empire (Iust. 41.1.1112; Strab. 11.9.2 
C515). Undoubtedly, for Arsakes it was crucial to take control of the urban cen- 
ters and fortresses in Khorasan and Gorgan. One of Arsakes' residences, Dara, 
was located in the mountains of northeastern Khorasan. We know that Arsakes 
captured Dara and built a fortress there. One known metropolis of the Parthian 
satrapy, perhaps even its capital, was Hekatompylos, a city located several hun- 
dred kilometers south of the Kopetdagh Mountains. 

Justin (41112) emphasizes the duality of Parthia, with its cold mountains and 
hot plains. Parthia as a mountainous and thickly forested land is described by 
Strabo 11.9.1 C514, but this account concentrates on the mountains of Khorasan 
and omits the piedmont plains of Akhal and Atek (in southern Turkmenistan), 
which Strabo addresses elsewhere (11.8.3 C511). 

The Arsakid state arose as a blend of steppe elements and traditions of the 
settled peoples of Parthia and Hyrkania. Both these worlds were not altogether 
alien: Some Dahai of the Caspian-Aral plains were adopting a sedentary way 
of life, while inhabitants of steppe-neighboring Parthia had maintained con- 
stant contact with Trans-Caspian nomads even in the Achaemenid era and 
later under the Diadochi and the Seleukids.8° Nomads from Central Asia played 


83 Balakhvantsev 2017, 222ff. (Chapter 6). "IIoorowy Apak He craz TepaTb BpeMeHH AapoM. 
YKE B 217 T. 10 H.9. OH OTJIOKHJICA OT AHTHOXA III, BO Cape ITAPHOB BTOprcs B IIapiueny 
H 3axBaTWJI cegreBkuickue 3eMJr BILIOTB 10 Kacriickux Bopor” (on p. 222). 

84  Balakhvantsev (2017, 235) assumes that Arsakes 1 died in 214 B.C. If so, he would have had 
just three years to build cities and strongholds in Parthia, and to conduct military activi- 
ties stressed in the sources which include Justin and Ammianus. This is highly improbable 
and the whole complex hypothesis is untenable. 

85 Boyce 1994, 243, stresses the importance of nomadic traditions in the history of Achae- 
menid Parthia. For the mutual contacts between the nomads and the Achaemenids, see 
also Eilers 1971; Nagel 1982; Vogelsang 1992; Olbrycht 1996 (for literary sources), Olbrycht 
2015b (for archaeological evidence); Balakhvantsev 2017 (outstanding treatment). See also 
Savel'eva, Smirnov 1972; Treister, Yablonskii (eds.) 2013. 
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avast role in the history of Khorasan and throughout Iran alongside a dominat- 
ing proportion of sedentary agriculturalists. Suffice it to mention the impact of 
the Saljugs who had arrived from the steppes, of Mongols as invaders and rulers 
of Iran, and of various Turkmen tribes from which originated the Safavids.®® 
Apart from the nomads from the steppes of Central Asia, one important native 
element of Khorasan was the migrant shepherds within the country, such as in 
the Alborz and the Zagros Mountains. Every now and then their groups were 
joined by new arrivals from Central Asia.8” 

The third century B.c. witnessed a period of increased influence of the 
Iranian-speaking steppe peoples of the Dahai on Khorasan (Parthia) and Gor- 
gan (southern Hyrkania). Linguistic proximity between newcomers and the 
settled population facilitated mutual interaction. In addition, certain groups of 
the Dahai were well acquainted with the settled way of life. After Arsakes con- 
quered Parthia and Hyrkania, nomadic and sedentary elements found them- 
selves within a single state. A history had begun of a monarchy which would 
become a world power within a century (ca. 250-165) and which would chal- 
lenge Rome on many occasions. 

Strabo 11.9.2 C515 underlines that the Parthians, initially weak, in his time 
(i.e., under Augustus and Tiberius) could rival Rome, the reason for this being 
their "barbarian and Skythian" way of life which favored hegemony and military 
success. 


xaT’ dpyas uev ov dadevng Hy StaroAE- 
MOV Ttpóc TOUS dpatpelevtacs THY Xwpav 
xoi. abrög xal of SiadeEduevor Exelvov, 
Zare oüTwg loyvcav &parpovpevot THY 
TAyctov del Sta và Ev volg moAÉuotc 
xottopÜdocetc WOTE TEAEUTOVTES Andong 
THS Evrög EbppAtou xüptot KATÉTTNOAV. 
apetrovto dE xal tig Baxtptovijs uépoc 
Biacduevot tods Luvbag xoi ett mpó- 
tepov Tos nepi Ebxpatiday, xoi viv 
emdpyoval TooavTNS YAS xol TooOUTWY 
Zum Aere Avrinador xoig ‘Pwpatots 


Now at the outset Arsakes was weak, being 
continually at war with those who had been 
deprived by him of their territory, both he him- 
self and his successors, but later they grew so 
strong, always taking the neighbouring terri- 
tory, through successes in warfare, that finally 
they established themselves as lords of the 
whole of the country inside the Euphrates. 
And they also took a part of Bactriane, having 
forced the Skythians, and still earlier Eukratides 
and his followers, to yield to them; and at the 
present time they rule over so much land and so 


86 See Bosworth 1968; 1973; Lambton 1973; Daniel 1979; Durand-Guédy 2010; 2011a; zoub; 


20138; 2013b; 20152; 2015b. 


87 Potts 2014, XIV, 121. Even today such shepherds make up a significant factor in Iranian soci- 
ety, and this applies equally to western provinces in the Zagros Mountains as to Khorasan. 
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tpónov id Yeyóvact xatà ueyedos tig many tribes that in the size of their empire they 
&pyfjc. atrıos 8’ 6 Blog adtHv xai tà ëy have become, in a way, rivals of the Romans. 
tà Exovra TOAD uiv TO Bäpfogo xoi The cause of this is their mode of life, and also 
TO Lxudınöv, TAEOV yuévvot TO vpiouuou their customs, which contain much that is bar- 
TIPOS Yyeuoviav xai thv £v voi; roAéuot; barian and Skythian in character, though more 
xatopbwotv. that is conducive to hegemony and success in 


war.88 


Emphasis is thus placed on nomadic (“Skythian”) and local Iranian (“barbar- 
ian”) elements in the structure of Arsakes’ monarchy and in Parthian culture. 
This judgment by Strabo, inspired by his major source viz. Apollodoros of 
Artemita, is highly apt and should be directed towards those scholars who 
negate the importance of nomadic elements within the Arsakids and who 
believe that Arsakes did not found a lasting state but an unstable polity. 

The nomadic population coming to Iran from the steppes was never much 
more numerous than the sedentary population in the Iranian Plateau, but the 
nomads of Arsakes 1 and his successors gained some military advantages over 
the inhabitants of Parthia and Hyrkania. The nomadic tribes adapted to the 
changing conditions when raids on Khorasan and Gorgan ceased and could no 
longer act as the main source of income. Thus, it is obvious that the invaders 
from the steppe must have concluded some compromise with the sedentary 
Parthians and Hyrkanians. The share of sedentary Parthians was significant, as 
the dynastic language of the Arsakids was Parthian (with Dahan influences), 
and the chancellery tradition was, of course, that of the sedentary Iranian 
administrative system, with documents written in Parthian in the second-first 
centuries B.C. The important role played by the sedentary Parthians can be seen 
most strikingly in the language—it was essentially Parthian which became the 
language of the Arsakids and of their nation. It contained, however, some ele- 
ments typical of eastern Iranian languages, one of which was used by the steppe 
Aparnoi. The languages of the sedentary Iranians in Parthia and of the com- 
ing Aparnoi were closely related, and this affinity facilitated the adoption of 
Parthian by the new elite of steppe origin.89 The social structure of Arsakid 


88 Translation by Jones (1928) with modifications. 

89  Onthe close similarity between the Iranian languages of the post-Achaemenid period 
(including Bactrian, Sogdian and Median), see Strabo 15.2.8 C724 = Eratosthenes, F 111 B20 
Berger - F 78 Roller. Panaino 2015 is critical to the testimony of Strabo/Eratosthenes that 
Persians, Medes, Bactrians and Sogdians would "speak approximately the same language, 
with but slight variations" He explains the homoglossia “in political terms, as the result 
of a practical diffusion of a variety of Old Persian in the army and in the satrapal admin- 
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Parthia is a crucial issue in understanding the internal developments of the 
Arsakid kingdom.9° 

Little is known regarding the Iranian inhabitants of Parthyaia/Parthia and 
Hyrkania, but in the Achaemenid period they were culturally linked both with 
their western neighbors—the Medes, and with the peoples of Central Asia.?! It 
is beyond dispute that during the Aparnian conquest a number of the settled 
natives in northeastern Iran were deprived of their land estates; the archaeo- 
logical data testify to the fact that some fertile plains and valleys in the area, 
including the Sumbar valley and minor parts of the foothills of the Kopetdagh 
range, were occupied by steppe clans in the Arsakid period.?? On the whole, 
however, the Arsakids must have set limits on their steppe tribesmen not to 
devastate and occupy most of the farming lands. In most regions of north- 
ern Parthia (Akhal and Atek), a stable agriculture can be observed in the early 
Arsakid period. In western Parthyaia, a sophisticated system of underground 
channels (qanats) was in use about 209 (Polyb. 10.28.1-7). Moreover, in the mid- 
dle of the second century, several decades after the nomadic subjugation of 
northeastern Iran, a stable farming (including a system of vineyards) was well 
developed in the vicinity of Old Nisa in Parthyaia. 

While writing about the origins of the Arsakids, one must not forget about 
Graeco-Macedonian traditions. To some extent, they are visible in Arsakes Ve 
coinage which is not an isolated phenomenon. Graeco-Macedonian communi- 
ties definitely existed in Parthia under the early Arsakids at Hyrkanian Syrinx 
(Zadrakarta), and probably at Hekatompylos.?? The monuments of Old Nisa 
feature a strong impact of the Greek culture but most of them were erected in 
the second century B.c.?4 


istration" and perceives it as part of the alleged "Aryan" linguistic identity. However, this 
criticism, especially towards Middle Eastern Iranian languages, goes too far. See Schmitt 
1989, 99-100. 

90  Onthesocialstructure in Arsakid Iran, see: Wolski 1964; 1967; 1995; 2003c; Widengren 1969; 
Koshelenko 1980; Nikonorov 1992; Olbrycht 2003a. 

91 See Diakonov 1956; Vogelsang 1992, 203, 284-287, 293-298. 

92 Burial grounds of the nomads were excavated in those regions, see Olbrycht 1998a, 247- 
248. 

93 Cf. Olbrycht 1992/3; 20042; 2014a. Although the dating of Old Nisa remains disputable, it 
can be said that Greek-style artifacts so far discovered there are no earlier than the 2nd 
century B.C. 

94  Invernizzi 1999; Invernizzi, Lippolis (eds.) 2008. 
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4.2 Arsakes rs Army 

Arsakes 1 based his power on military strength and this aspect frequently man- 
ifests itself in sources. Justin (41.4.8) tells us that after conquering Parthia and 
Hyrkania, Arsakes fielded a great army (grandem exercitum parat; cf. Iust. 41.5.1: 
militem legit). He was apparently aware that once he challenged the Seleukids 
by his conquest of former Seleukid satrapies, he had no recourse but to pre- 
pare for inevitable war. On another front, he was menaced by Diodotos 1 of 
Bactria. Suitably armed, Arsakes 1 managed to defeat Seleukos 11, which radi- 
cally changed the political status in northeastern Iran: the Seleukids had lost 
it for good and little could Antiochos (te efforts achieve. Arsakes I turned his 
attention to establishing strongholds and fortifying cities (Iust. 41.5.1: castella 
munit, civitates firmat). One of his fortresses was Dara (Iust. 41.5.2). An Arsakid 
military center and royal residence was located in the Hyrkanian city of Syrinx 
(Zadrakarta?). Another residence was Hekatompylos in southwestern Par- 
thia.?5 The picture given by Justin is repeated by Ammianus Marcellinus 23.6.4 
who states that Arsakes, "after all the neighboring lands had been brought 
under his rule, by force, by regard for justice, or by fear, filled Persia with cities, 
with fortified camps, and with strongholds, and to all the neighboring peoples, 
which she had previously feared, he had made her a constant cause of dread”.?6 
The term Persia is used by Ammianus in reference to Parthia. 

The army of Arsakes relied chiefly on his Dahan cavalry and the developed 
tradition of steppe warfare of Central Asia which under Alexander and in the 
early Hellenistic period was confronted with the Macedonian art of war. The 
Dahai were famous for their excellent cavalry, especially horse archers. Suffice 
it to mention their grand presence at the side of Spitamenes against Alexan- 
der the Great (329-328), their role in Alexander's own army (327-324), and 
their mercenary service as elite horse archer units in Hellenistic armies.?" The 
martial skills of the Dahai became proverbial: They were termed “good” as 
excellent warriors, namely as “good spearmen, and good too at hand-to-hand 
fighting"? Apart from lightly armored cavalry, Arsakes could probably rely on 


95  Onearly Arsakid fortifications and strongholds, see Olbrycht 1992/3. 

96 Denique post finitima cuncta vi vel aequitatis consideratione vel metu subacta, civitatum 
et castrorum castellorumque munimentis oppleta Perside, assuefactaque timori esse acco- 
lis omnibus, quos antea formidabat. Translation after Rolfe 1937. 

97 Olbrycht 2004, 128-131, 150-157, 165-170; 2010b; 2010c. 

98 Suda s.v. Ayoóc (Adler alpha, 121) offers a brief note on the Dahai: Aya8dc: 6 ppövinos. ox 
¿niong de ó qpóvipoc Kal 6 dyads. EmimAov yàp 6 ayadöc. dyabds yàp ó opp, ó Avöpelog xai 
ot Aoınol. dyaðoi Aéyovtar xat oi énioth poves. Tos dE Adtovc cya oc pv cocotte xác, dyabods dé 
xai ev xepat nomoaodeı Udo, The source is unidentifiable but it is linked with the Seleukid 
historiography. 
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heavy cavalry clad in armor and using long spears. The key to the Arsakids' out- 
standing feats of arms was their use right from the start of heavy cavalrymen 
called cataphracts (Greek kataphraktoi, Latin cataphracti) in skillful tactical 
combination with horse archers (Greek hippotoxotai, Latin equites sagittarii ).99 
Parthian cataphracts fought admirably against Antiochos I11’s army in 209. One 
may surmise that Antiochos III, impressed by their effectiveness, created units 
of Seleukid cataphracts known from the Seleukid campaign in Koile-Syria in 
200.100 

Arsakes could rely on the cavalry units of the sedentary Parthians and Hyrka- 
nians. Parthians and Hyrkanians fought at Gaugamela (331) under Phrata- 
phernes as cavalry (Arr. Anab. 3.8.4; Curt. 4.12.11). Hyrkanian cavalry units par- 
ticipated in the battle at the Graneikos (Diod. 17.19.4) and at Issos (6,000 rid- 
ers, Curt. 3.2.6, 3.9.5) as contingents in Achaemenid armies. Besides cavalry, 
in Parthia and Hyrkania infantry units were fielded in the Achaemenid epoch 
(cf. Hdt. 7.61-66). Steppe peoples of the Caspian-Aral region mostly fought on 
horseback, although they usually furnished foot units in addition (e.g., the Der- 
bikkai, a Massagetan tribe).!0! As a result, the Arsakid army consisted of both 
cavalry and infantry forces furnished by steppe dwellers, and settled Parthians 
and Hyrkanians. 

Arsakes 1 commanded choice fighting men, some of the most effective mil- 
itary assets of the time. In the military sphere, Arsakes conceivably continued 
the achievements of Spitamenes, the accomplished cavalry commander and 
powerful adversary of Alexander the Great. By then, Arsakes was using fully 
developed types of armed forces, especially the cataphracts, while under Spi- 
tamenes this type of cavalry was only being introduced. 


99  Onthe early history of the cataphracts, see Pugachenkova 1966; Coulston 1986; Nikonorov 
1994, 47-51; 1995, 53-61; 1997, I, 21-22; 1998b; Mielczarek 1993; Olbrycht 2010b; 2010c; 2015. 
For more on Dahan mounted archers in Spitamenes’ and Alexander’s times, see Olbrycht 
20048, 130, 168-170; 2010b. 

100 OntheSeleukids adopting cataphracts from Parthians, see Tarn 1930. Balakhvantsev (2017, 
n. 218) claims that the Parthians did not have cataphracts in the third-second centuries 
B.C. He is right that we do not have direct evidence for cataphracts in Parthia ca. 250- 
100B.C., but we see a similar type of cavalry in 331-330 in the Persian empire, then likely 
in Sogdiana (Spitamenes' military operations), in Khorasmia, and in the Chirik Rabat cul- 
ture in the late fourth-early third century B.c. (they may be termed proto-cataphracts). 
Finally, cataphracts and mounted archers appeared in 200-166 in the Seleukid empire. 
Every piece of indirect evidence and the developments in Central Asia point to the early 
Arsakid state as the center of cavalry developments that impacted Antiochos 111. See 
Olbrycht 2010b; 2010c; 2015a. 

101 Curt. 3.2.7. Cf. Olbrycht 1998a, 28, 43, 52. 
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It is noteworthy that Arsakes furnished strong infantry units that defended 
the passes in the Alborz Mountains during the invasion of Antiochos 111 in 209. 
It seems that large infantry units in Arsakes's army were chiefly based on the 
recruitment of mountain tribes in Parthia and Hyrkania. Some of them may 
have been mercenaries. 

The description of the war of Antiochos 111 against Arsakid Parthia by Poly- 
bios provides extremely valuable, although very incomplete, information on 
the army of Arsakes 11. We are told that the main advantage of Arsakes was 
the cavalry (Polyb. 10.28). This is not surprising, given the tradition of the cav- 
alry's military dominance in the Caspian-Aral area and Transoxania, clearly 
visible in Spitamenes' campaigns against Alexander. Paradoxically, in the cam- 
paign of 209 against the invading Seleukid army, the Arsakid cavalry avoided 
the decisive battle, and only destroyed wells and canals to make Antiochos' 
march difficult. 


4-3 Early Arsakid Residences: Asaak, Dara and Other Locations 
Although tightly bound to their steppe heritage, the Arsakids showed a remark- 
able ability to promptly and efficiently adopt a number of the hallmarks asso- 
ciated with the sedentary peoples whom they had subjugated, including the 
establishment of new cities and the building of strongholds.!?? Significantly, 
the first Arsakids displayed their understanding of the development of fortifi- 
cation art and attached great importance to the erection of strongholds. Justin's 
account shows Arsakes 1 as a leader from the steppes in northeastern Iran who 
focuses on two aspects: furnishing a large army (41.4.8), and building fortresses 
and strengthening cities (41.5.1):!°3 Revocato deinde Seleuco novis motibus in 
Asiam dato laxamento regnum Parthicum format, militem legit, castella munit, 
civitates firmat. No less emphatic about Arsakes’ goals is Ammianus 23.6.4: civ- 
itatum et castrorum castellrorumque munimentis oppleta Perside. 

Fortified centers formed the dynasty's power base in the course of internal 
consolidation of the kingdom, at the same time having become the elements of 
a defense system against possible incursions ofthe neighboring powers, includ- 
ing the Seleukid empire, Graeco-Bactria, and some nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia. 

Foremost among the early Arsakid centers was Dara. The city of Dara "on 
Mount Apaortenon" was—next to Asaak—among the first Arsakid residences 


102 Olbrycht 1993; 1998a; 1998b; 1999, 101-104; 2002; 2003, 69-109. 
103 See Olbrycht 1993, 131-151. Cf. Koshelenko 1963. 
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mentioned in sources.!0* The description of the city by Justin (41.5.2-4) is 
unusually comprehensive, and worth quoting here: 


Urbem quoque nomine Daram in monte He also founded a city called Dara on Mount 
Apaorteno condit, cuius loci ea condi- Apaortenon. Such are the features of the site 
cio est ut neque munitius quicquam that no place could be either more secure 
esse neque amoenius possit. Ita enim or more attractive. It is totally encircled with 
et praeruptis rupibus undique cingitur sheer cliffs so that no troops are needed to 
ut tutela loci nullis defensoribus egeat, protect it, while the soil around it is so fertile 
et soli circumiacentis tanta ubertas ut that the city is amply supplied by local pro- 
propriis opibus expleatur; fontium ac duce. There are springs and woodland in such 
silvarum ea copia est, ut et aquarum abundance that there is a plentiful water sup- 
abundantia inrigetur et venationum ply and it is also well provided for the plea- 
voluptatibus exornetur. sures of the hunt.!05 


Justin's description finds an exact equivalent in Pliny (NH 6.46) praising Apa- 
vortene's fertility: Dareium fertilitatis includatae locus in regione Apavortenei. 
The term Dara/Dareium, apparently renders the Iranian Dara and may be 
related to the royal name Dara (Darius), as in the case of the city Darabgerd 
in Persis.!°6 However, another etymology seems more persuasive: the name 
derives from Old Iranian daru-, “wood”, which is understandable enough in an 
originally thickly wooded area (cf. Strab. 11.9.1 Cg14).107 

Dara's exact location remains disputable. Justin's description suggests that 
the remains of the city must be sought “on Mount Apaortenon" i.e. within 
the borders of the former Parthian province of Apavarktikene.!?$ The province 
is described by Isidoros of Charax (Stathm. 13), who mentions cities named 
Apavarktike and Rhagau: évre08ey 'Anavapxtnvý, oxotvot xl, ¿v Ht nörıs Anav- 
ax cua. elta Payad nörıs xod x&pou 800. Apavarkikene was located on the east- 
ern fringes of Parthia proper, as Isidoros places it between Parthyene and Mar- 
giana. Isidoros' silence about Dara should come as no surprise as it lay away 


104 For more on Dara, see Tomaschek 1900; Chaumont 1973, 199-201; Weiskopf 1993; Olbrycht 
2014d. 

105 Transl. J.C. Yardley. 

106 Cf. Chaumont 1973, 200-201. 

107 See Kent 1953, 90; Olbrycht 2014d. On darav-, see Bartholomae 1904, 738-739. 

108 For more on Apavarktikene, see Tomaschek 189 4a; 1894b; Loginov 1985; 1991. Its capital is 
placed at Abivard. The ruins of Abivard lie about 8 km west of Kaahka/Kaka railroad sta- 
tion. On Abivard in Islamic times, see Le Strange 1905, 394-395; Semenov 1928; Bosworth 
1982. Khlopin (1977, 147) places Apavarktike in Old Kaahka (Köne Kaahka). 
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from the route Isidoros was reporting, but apparently on the edge of the Kho- 
rasan Mountains, at the foot of which extended the Apavarktikene plain.!°9 
Apavarktikene (Apaortenon or Apavortene) is a region in today's Kaakhka 
(Kaka) district in Turkmenistan and in the adjacent mountains in the territory 
of Iran. The natural conditions are excellent in the Kopetdagh range foreland 
and in the mountains themselves. It is possible that Dara was founded in the 
mountains neighboring the site where later (in the eighteenth century A.D.) Ira- 
nian king Nader Shah established his fortress of Khivaqabad or Old Khivabad 
(today also called Nader-shah-kala).!? This latter place (slightly more than 
20km south of Kaahka), practically unexplored by archaeologists, inspires awe 
with its views and its fertile soil. It must have been a most suitable landscape 
to the nomadic units of Arsakes in terms of foraging. A few dozen kilometers 
to the south of Old Khivabad, on today's Iranian territory, lies the Dargaz Val- 
ley, famous for its superb climate and fertile soils. In the Arsakid age, it must 
have been the site of an important settlement center, as is confirmed by recent 
discoveries of Parthian structures in that region. The most probable location of 
Dara is either the famous Kalat-e Naderi rocks or the region's immediate sur- 
roundings in the Khorasanian mountains south of Old Khivabad.!!! 

The area of Kalat-e Naderi has a length of ca. 130 km and a width of 50km. 
The district consists of a series of valleys descending from the ridge to the 
central plain. Beyond the lower hills to the north extends the Atek area of Turk- 
menistan with Old Khivabad. The actual plateau of Kalat is an area of about 
390 km. Tamerlane tried to seize the Kalat rocks by surprise but his assaults 
were repulsed with ease. The defenders surrendered some years later due to a 
plague in their camp.!? In the eighteenth century the plateau was fortified by 
Nader Shah.!!? 

Elsewhere in Khorasan lay the city of Asaak, the metropolis of Astauene 
land, a germinal place for the Arsakid monarchy: there burned a sacred flame 
and it was where Arsakes I was first proclaimed king (Isid. Stathm. 11).!^ Noth- 


109 Foradescription of Apavarktikene in Isidoros, see Walser 1985, 150-151. Other sources have 
little to say about the region. Ptolemaios (Geogr. 6.5.1) knows of the city of Partautikene, 
which is a distorted form of Apavarktikene. 

110 On Nader-Shah-kala, see Lockhart 1938, 194-196. 

111 On Dara in the Kalat-e Naderi rocks, see Tomaschek 1900; Herzfeld 1932, 109. For Dara in 
the Abivard environs, see Gutschmid 1888, 34. n. 1; Tarn 1932, 575. G. Rawlinson (1903, 57) 
wrongly places Dara near Mashhad. 

112 Adamec 1981, 279. 

113 See Adamec 1981, 277-286. 

114 Isid. Stathm. 1: &vreößev 'Aotaunvn, axolvon E, £v fj uot (B, £v aig otaðpoi. zéie 88 "Acad, 
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ing is said in the sources about the character of the city, but it is evident that as 
a major royal center it must have had some fortifications. According to Isidoros 
of Charax (Stathm. 11), Asaak was a city in the land of Astauene, an area lying 
between Hyrkania and Parthia proper. Asaak is most often identified with the 
well-known Islamic center of Quchan,” located amid mountains south of Ash- 
gabat. It is, however, doubtful that this place, in the heart of Khorasan, should 
have been among Arsakes' first conquests. Therefore, a more likely location for 
Asaak is on the middle Atrak in the region to the west of Bojnurd. It was in the 
Bojnurd area that a large hoard of early Parthian coins was found Up 

The ancient geographer Klaudios Ptolemaios (second century A.D.), knows 
of Astauene, or the people of Astauenoi, as neighbours of the Maxerai and 
Nesaioi in Hyrkania. At the same time he locates the Nesaioi next to the 
Astauenoi in Greater Margiana (Geogr. 6.17; 6.9.5). The Maxerai lived around 
the Lower Atrak on the Caspian shore. The information from both Isidoros and 
Ptolemaios can be made to reconcile by locating Astauene on the Atrak, which 
flows across Parthia proper as well as Hyrkania. Most probably, Astauene lay 
on the frontier between Parthia proper and Hyrkania. 

In light of the data provided by Ptolemaios, Pliny, and Isidoros, the set- 
tlements of the Astauenoi, neighbors of the Maxerai from around the Max- 
eras/Atrak River, were located along the middle and lower course of the Atrak. 
Ptolemaios' data suggest locating at least some Astauene land in Hyrkania. 
Information from Muslim chronicles confirms the location of Astauene on the 
Atrakrüd. Astauene may have also included the northern foothills of Kopet- 
dagh west of Ashgabat (between Gekdepe and Archman). In the Middle Ages, 
the middle Atrak Valley was called Ustuva, a name clearly echoing Astauene « 
Astavene (see Chapter 5).117 

Looking at the map of Khorasan and southern Turkmenistan, one can see 
the locations of Dara and Asaak as positioned on two extreme points of Kho- 
rasan's heart. In the center between the two strategic locations Old Nisa is 
situated. The stronghold of Old Nisa was called Mihrdatkirt in Parthian times.!!8 


ev fi" Apaduns np&ros Boot eie drredeiyOn: xal puddttetat évcotüOo np d'üctvorcov. Cf. Wolski 
1969, 212-213; Shahbazi 1987, 541-542. For more on Asaak, see Tomaschek 1883, 85 (227); 
Chaumont 1973, 197-199; Schippmann 1971, 33-34. 

115 Tomaschek 1883, 83; Debevoise 1938, 11; Wolski 196ga, 213; Walser 1985, 149. 

116 Abgarians, Sellwood1971, 103-119. Bojnurd is located about 135 km away west from Quchan, 
taking into account one of the major roads between the cities. 

117 See Bosworth 2002 (s.v. Ostova) and the entry ‘Ustuwa’ in: Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. 10, 
Leiden 2000, 928. 

118 Old Nisa: Pilipko 1994: 20008; 2001: Invernizzi, Lippolis 2008. 
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Even though Old Nisa has been excavated for decades, the beginnings of the 
stronghold remain enigmatic. We know almost nothing of Old Nisa in the third 
century. It can be supposed that some constructions in Old Nisa belong to 
the early Arsakid period before Mithradates 1 (165-133/132). This, however, is 
too little to give a sound account of the fortress' beginnings. Arsakes 1 and 
his immediate successors needed fortified strongholds in Atek and Akhal, i.e. 
in the northern piedmont of the Kopetdagh. Taking this into account, one 
may assume that the first fortifications of Old Nisa were built under the first 
Arsakids. As for the city of New Nisa, it cannot be said with certainty that this 
is ancient Nisaia or Parthaunisa of Isidoros (Stathmoi Parthikoi 12) as assumed 
by most scholars. 

Old Nisa, which was a well-fortified stronghold, might originally have been 
a royal Arsakid residence, but its functional layout changed dramatically in the 
second century. The literature's oft-quoted opinion that Old Nisa, identified 
with Parthaunisa of Isidoros of Charax, as the Arsakids' first capital, is mistaken 
for Parthaunisa did not feature in sources as the capital of Parthia. Still, it must 
be noted that according to Isidoros, Parthaunisa was the site where the royal 
tombs were located, a fact suggesting a special position of the site in the early 
Arsakid state. But the identification of Parthaunisa with Old Nisa or New Nisa 
remains debatable. After Mithradates I (ca. 165-133/2), Old Nisa was probably a 
dynastic cultic center promoting the idea ofthe Arsakids' divine descent, either 
of the entire dynasty or its respective members. 

New Nisa occupies an area of 22 hectares on an irregular hill at the edge of 
Bagir settlement near Ashgabat. New Nisa remained inhabited not only under 
the Parthians, but also later, in the Sasanian and Islamic period. The city's cul- 
ture layers have been much disturbed, which makes exploration extremely dif- 
ficult. Regular excavations at New Nisa were highly limited in scope and did 
not include more than a small section of the city's defense walls and selected 
spots within the walls. Among discoveries were the ruins of a Parthian tem- 
ple located right next to the city wall and a necropolis. One cannot say exactly 
when the walls of New Nisa were erected. It certainly was inhabited at the same 
time as the nearby fortress of Old Nisa was erected, i.e. in the early Arsakid 
period (250-165). Recently an Achaemenid terracotta fragment with a depic- 
tion of a soldier has been randomly discovered at New Nisa.!? If this find is 
genuine, then one may assume that New Nisa included an Achaemenid settle- 
ment. So far, the recent excavations of V.N. Pilipko in New Nisa have not yielded 
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any obvious material attributable to Achaemenid times, but some finds may be 
interpreted as pre-Hellenistic.!2° 

Looking at the early Arsakid centers one can ask the question—who fortified 
them technically? Who fortified Dara? Who (re-)fortified Syrinx in Hyrkania? 
Early Arsakid kings must have employed local builders, including Greek and 
Iranian specialists. Here it is necessary to point out that in Parthia proper some 
major cities existed, certainly including Greek-Macedonian communities. In 
330, Alexander the Great founded a city called Alexandropolis, mentioned by 
Pliny (NH 6.13: regio Nisiaea Parthyenes nobilis, ubi Alexandropolis a condi- 
tore). It was located in a region called Nisiaea, probably in the (middle?) Atrak 
basin.!! 

Another batch of Greek-Macedonian settlers came to northeastern Iran in 
the Seleukid period. The main center of Parthia proper under the late Achae- 
menids and in the Hellenistic period was the city of Hekatompylos, the old 
capital of Parthian satrapy located in its western reaches, probably at Shahr-e 
Qumis near Damghan.!?? The city was taken in the 240s when Arsakes subju- 
gated all of Khorasan, and it remained an Arsakid residence from Arsakes I until 
the late Parthian era. 

Concerning the early Arsakid fortification we are offered some essential 
insights into a city in Hyrkania called Syrinx. Of exceptional importance for 
the study of Parthian fortification is this fragment of Polybios’ account (Histo- 
ries 10.31) on the attack made by the army of Antiochos 111 against Syrinxin 209: 
“There were three moats, each not less than thirty cubits broad and fifteen deep, 
and each defended at its edge by a double row of palisades, and behind all there 
was a strong wall”. In spite of the defenders’ sallies, the Seleukid soldiers filled 
up the moats and breached the wall, thus capturing the city. From Polybios’ 
acccount it appears beyond doubt that the fortifications of Syrinx were built 
exactly in accordance with the requirements of Hellenistic fortification theory. 
In keeping with that, the city was protected by three rings of moats with pal- 
isades and a proteichisma. It seems very probable that Syrinx was strengthened 
by Greek engineers in Parthian service.?? 


120 Pilipko 2015. 
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122 Cf. Hansman 1981; Hansman, Stronach 1970; 1972; 1974. 
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5 Remarks on the Nature of the Arsakid State 


The nature of the Arsakid state, established by Arsakes 1 and strengthened by 
his successors, is a debatable issue. A number of misunderstandings concern 
the issue of local sedentary Iranian and steppe heritage in the Parthian era. 
Some experts are prone to exaggerate the role of Hellenistic factors in Parthia's 
early developments!** or to highlight the predominance of Achaemenid ele- 
ments.!25 All this makes the dispute about the character of the Arsakid state, 
especially in its early stage (250-165 B.C.), fraught with polemics.!26 

The origins of states created by nomads through the conquest of settled 
lands have been given ample attention.!?" In some respects, Arsakes 1’s career is 
reminiscent of the lives of the greatest rulers of nomadic descent who rose from 
an inferior status to build powerful states. They include Tughril (who reigned 
A.D.1037-1063), the ruler of the nomadic Saljugs who defeated the armies of 
the Ghaznavids in Khorasan and established a new powerful state in Iran.!28 
Contrary to some approaches to early Arsakid history, denial of nomadic fac- 
tors does not exist in the case of the Kushan state, the neighbor of the Parthian 
empire in the first-early third century A.D., or the Indo-Sakan chiefdoms, 
whose history in the Indo-Iranian borderland (in the late second century B.c.— 
third century A.D.) is not accidentally termed “the Skythian period" 2? A sim- 
ilar phenomenon of nomads establishing a state in Iran embraces the Saljuqs 
(eleventh-twelfth century A.D.), the Mongol rulers in Iran (thirteenth-four- 
teenth century A.D.), and the short-lived nomadic states between the mid- 
fourteenth and the end of the fifteenth century.!° 

Some scholars have harbored views about “barbaric” and nomadic qualities 
of the Parthians, who would allegedly be unable to create a refined civiliza- 
tion and strong statehood.!*! Such an approach is discernible in the book From 
Samarkhand to Sardis by S. Sherwin-White and A. Kuhrt (1993). These schol- 
ars accepted the view of the nomadic descent of the Arsakids but perceived 
the phenomenon as an obstacle in Parthia's development: they claimed that 
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"the nomadic origins ofthe Parthians and, therefore, the slowness and difficulty 
of their rise to political prominence are clearly illustrated, despite chronolog- 
ical problems, by Justin's and Strabo's accounts”.!32 Contrary to this claim, one 
can state that the rise of the Arsakids to "political prominence" was extremely 
quick. In the course of 100 years, between 248/247 and 141B.c., they managed 
to build a powerful empire stretching from the Euphrates to Afghanistan. The 
view put forward by Sherwin-White and Kuhrt was, in fact, widespread in the 
scholarship already in the beginning ofthe twentieth century and it was refuted 
by Rostovtzeff in his seminal study "Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art" 
(1935).133 

In a discussion about the nomadic heritage of the Arsakid state, M. Boyce 
claimed the Arsakids-as-nomads theory was “the one with the longest history, 
going back to Roman Republican times"/?* and completely rejected Strabo's 
accounts of early Parthia (Strab. 11.8.2-3 and 11.9.2), the chief proponent of the 
nomadic descent of the Arsakid Parthians among the ancient writers. Boyce's 
criticism of Strabo relies on no sound arguments; she referred to Strabo's 
alleged method as the "linking of origins to results in a pleasingly symmetri- 
cal way" for the chief justification in support of her claim.!35 Boyce's largely 
biased approach to the “nomadic factor" in Parthia found followers among 
some experts dealing with ancient Iran and the Near East.?9 Other scholars 
stress the role of the nomadic legacy in Arsakid Parthia.!?" 

A comparative approach to the history of Parthian Iran, particularly its cul- 
tural and political structures, is a desideratum.!°8 As far as Arsakid Iran is con- 
cerned, historical developments in the Kushan state, in the Indo-Sakan realms, 
and also in Saljuq Iran may serve as parallels and provide comparative data for 
the Arsakid state.1?? Rosenfield rightly stresses that “both the Kushans and the 
Arsakids retained their ancestral customs long after they abandoned a nomadic 
way of life"!^? The comparative historical approach is a method of science 
that examines historical events and processes in order to create explanations 


132 Sherwin-White, Kuhrt 1993, 84-90, in particular 85-86. 
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that are valid beyond a particular period and place. In terms of methodology, 
historical studies should embrace methods from archaeology, ethnology, and 
anthropology to create tenable comparative models. Thus, data on the Yomud 
Turkmens in the modern era may illustrate the variety of cultural and social 
phenomena of the ancient Dahai in the Trans-Caspian region. 

The Turkmens of the early modern era (eighteenth-nineteenth centuries) 
were divided into a handful of tribes. One of them, the Yomud (Yomutlar) Turk- 
mens, occupied the region between the Balkhan Mountains and Atrak (some of 
them roamed in Iran between Atrak and Gorgan). A group of the Yomud tribe 
lived in the Dashoguz district near Khorasmia. The Yomuds were divided into 
sedentary, semi-nomadic, and nomadic clans. Sedentary Yomuds lived in the 
villages of Chikishlar and Esengulas, while the semi-nomadic Yomuds occupied 
some settlements in the lower reaches of the Atrak. In winter, they split into 
smallgroups and roamed in the neighborhood of the settlements. The nomadic 
Yomud spent autumn and winter south of the Atrak on the fringes of the Gor- 
gan region.!*! In general, the social segmentation and diversity of the Dahai 
were probably similar to those of the Yomud Turkmens of the early modern 
era. 

The origins of states created by nomads through the conquest of settled 
lands were highly varied, although certain regularities can be seen as common 
amongst them. These include a gradual shift in the political center of gravity 
from the steppes to conquered settled lands.'^? Such was also the case of the 
Arsakid state. Arsakes 1 quickly recognized the importance of the cultural and 
political traditions of the settled inhabitants of northeastern Iran, namely the 
urban and agrarian population of Parthia proper and Hyrkania, and he suc- 
ceeded in building a state that would last four and a half centuries. When dis- 
cussing the nomadic factors, one should also keep other crucial components of 
the diversity of Arsakid statehood and culture in mind. Clear lines of continuity 
can be traced from Achaemenid traditions (particularly elements of royal ide- 
ology and chancellery practices) and Seleukid practices (particularly in coinage 
and administrative affairs) to the Arsakid state. 

There are many indications that the Arsakids, while building a new state 
in Khorasan and Hyrkania, maintained strong ties with the nomads of Cen- 
tral Asia. Above all, there were political ties with those tribes of the Dahai that 
remained in the steppes, as well as with the Apasiakai. Then, in the second half 
of the second century B.C., very strong political and cultural links grew with the 


141 Bregel198. 
142  Khazanov 19788, 124-125. 
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nomadic rulers in Bactria, Drangiana, Arachosia, and Kabulistan, mainly rep- 

resenting the Sakai and Sakaraukai, but also with other local groups and tribes. 

In this area of the Indo-Iranian borderland mixed Sako-Parthian principalities 

were developing, until the kingdom of the Indo-Parthians emerged in the early 

first century B.c.1#3 

143 For steppe heritage in Parthia, see Olbrycht 1998a; 1998b; 2000; 20038; 2015a. Balakhvant- 
sev 2017, 235 is right that the Arsakids retained their steppe heritage (on, ckopee, goka- 
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